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CHAPTER I. 



I 



CANNOT understand you, Fred f' 
Mrs. Osborne exclaimed. " You 
never seem to me to have common judg- 
ment left when you talk about Anne 
Warwick. What in the world is anyone to 
pity her for? She has played her cards as 
she meant to play them — and she has won 
her game." 

" She has tied herself for life to a cripple 
— if that is what you call winning her 
game." 

VOL. II. B 



2 ANNE WARWICK. 

" Well, that is certainly what I call it. I 

. don't suppose she cares much whether he is 

a cripple or not; she cares about being 

mistress of Sutton, and that is what she has 

succeeded in making herself." 

" It is a pure accident that she is mistress 
of Sutton." 

" A pure accident ! Oh, Fred, how can 
you talk so like a simpleton? Do you 
really pretend not to see that she had her 
eyes open all through the business ? If he 
died, of course, as his widow, she was pro- 
vided for : if he lived, she became — what 
she is now. Her whole scheme is as plain 
as daylight. And as for blaming her — bless 
me, you are taking up the cudgels in her 
defence very unnecessarily. I think she 
has done an excessively clever thing. I 
don't mean to say that I should like to have 
done it myself, but really I can't help 
honestly admiring her. I think the way in 
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which she went straight off to Sutton, and be- 
sieged and conquered her knight in his own 
castle, was a perfect stroke of genius." And 
Mrs. Osborne, as she said this, delicately 
folded her hands together, and went into a 
soft ripple of laughter. 

But poor Frederick Hilton ground his 
teeth, and did not laugh. 

"Good heavens, how can you women 
say such things of one another ?" he burst 
out savagely. "It is you, and others like 
you, who put your miserable interpretations 
upon actions and motives that you can't 
understand, and try to drag everybody who 
stands above you down to your own level. 
You have always hated her, because — 
she has been a nobler creature than any 
other woman that you know ; and now you 
think you are triumphing over her, and 
that everyone will say, as you were saying, 
that she has sold herself for money. But 

b2 
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you are wrong. There is Miss Carstairs. In 
many ways she was never worthy to hold a 
candle to Anne Warwick, but at least she 
comprehends her enough to be able to judge 
her as one woman ought to judge another." 

** Well, then, my dear indignant Fred, 
take Miss Carstairs's judgment of her, and 
welcome. I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to you and Miss Carstairs becoming 
sentimental together over either Anne War- 
wick's sins or sorrows. Not the slightest 
objection, but quite the reversfe. There ia 
nothing I should approve of more than that 
you should weep together over her, and 
wipe away one another's tears." 

Mrs. Osborne said this still half laughing, 
and looking up with e^yes full of amusement 
into his face , and he turned away with some- 
thing muttered between his teeth that per- 
haps was just as well not said aloud. 

" Of course you will come to us for 
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Easter/' his sister had written to Mr. Hilton 
a fortnight ago; and accordingly he had 
come to King's Croft for Easter, which fell 
early this year. He had arrived yesterday, 
and this morning he had made some excuse 
to go up to the Hall, and see Lucy Car- 
stairs — not because he cared about seeing 
Lucy Carstairs for her own sake, but because 
he knew that from her he could hear what 
he could hear from no one else about Anne's 
marriage. The news of that marriage had 
come upon him five weeks ago very like a 
thunderbolt, striking all his foolish hopes 
dead. For, in spite of all reason, he had had 
a kind of obstinate hope that some day Anne 
Warwick might become his wife, — that some 
lucky chance might put it in his power to 
marry her ; and now the thing that he de- 
sired had become impossible for him. 

Of course it was the sister who had first 
sent him tidings of what had happened. 
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He had only stayed in King's Croft for a 
night after the accident, and then had gone 
on to London, and two or three days after- 
wards Mrs. Osborne wrote — 

" We are all open-eyed and open-mouthed 
about the things that are going on at Sut- 
ton. Mr. Faulkner, as you know already, 
is dying, and (you won't believe it, perhaps, 
J but it is true) your disinterested Miss War- 

i^ wick has rushed oif to nurse him, and 

smooth his pillow, like one of the forlorn 
damsels who nursed wounded knights in the 
Middle Ages. She has been with him for the 
last two days, and I suppose never leaves 
his side. Conceive the pathetic picture 
they must make ! We are all so deep- 
ly moved that we talk of it holding our 
handkerchiefs to our eyes. But of course, 
in this censorious world, there are people 
who assign selfish motives for everything-, 
and evil tongues are beginning to hint that 
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Anne Warwick is a very clever and a very 
brazen woman. That may or may not be ; 
I don't pretend to judge. Only one thing 
is clear : either she must have gone to him 
because she cares for him, or because she 
hopes to get something out of him ; and, 
whichever of these suppositions may be the 
true one, I think, Fred (to say one word in 
earnest after a good many in jest), it ought 
to make you see that you will be mad if you 
go on thinking of 'her." 

In reply to this letter — or, at least, to 
that portion of it which dealt with Miss 
Warwick, — Mr. Hilton had written only a 
few impatient words ; and then ten days 
afterwards there had come this second com- 
munication : 

" My dear Fred, 

" Do you read the first column 
in the Times ? I suppose you do — every- 
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body does ; so, as you rrmst learn the news 
sooner or later, let me break it to you. Do 
you guess what it is ? Do you think it is 
that Mr. Faulkner is dead ? No — he is not 
dead; but something else has happened. 
Shall I tell it to you? He is not dead — but 
Anne Warwick is married to him. 

" Fred, I am really very sorry for you. 
Of course, as you know, I have always 
thought your liking for her very absurd ; 
but still that does not alter the fact that 
you have liked her, and so I am afraid 
this piece of news will trouble you for a 
time, even though in reality it ought not to 
trouble you ; for you ought rather to be 
thankful that you have escaped entangling 
yourself with a woman who was capable of 
acting in the indecent and unscrupulous and 
really shameless way that she has done ; be- 
cause, plainly and frankly, Fred, that is the 
real truth of the case ; she has been entirely 
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without shame ; she has carried her point in 
such a way that all the parish is ringing 
with the story. You know, when I wrote 
to you last, I told you that she had gone 
to Sutton ; well, we all thought that taking 
that step was going pretty far, and of course 
everybody opened his eyes at it ; but just 
imaginie the sensation that was created last 
night when, in the Maxwells' drawing-room 
after dinner (I was there myself and heard 
it), before a dozen people. Dr. Russell 
calmly announced that on Tuesday she had 
got Mr. Faulkner to marry her! We thought 
he was joking. I declare at first I no more 
believed him than I should have believed 
him if he had said she had married the 
Prince of Wales. He had to repeat it — 
solemnly, on his lionour — before we could 
credit our ears. Actually, Fred, she had 
got a special licence, and arranged it all with 
Mr. Burton ; and on Tuesday morning, when 
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he was hardly conscious, she had the ser- 
vice performed. And then (I don't think 
I ever heard anything so brazen) Mr. Morris 
was brought in, and he made his will. Can 
you believe it ? Can you believe that any 
woman could have had audacity enough to 
do such a thing ? Of course, you under- 
stand, she thought on Tuesday that he was 
dying — everybody did, it seems ; and it was 
that that made her so desperate. And, 
after all, she was out in her reckoning. 
Just imagine it ! The very next day he 
began to get better ; he is really now, they 
say, likely to live. And so Miss Anne has 
made this exposure of herself for nothing ; 

for, don't you see, if she had only had 

« 

the patience to wait, after having come 
round him by her devotion^ and all the 
rest of it, of course she was sure to have 

been able to get him to marry her as 
soon as he was in a fit state of healthy to do 
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it, and then people would have held their 
tongues ; but now — ^why, tell the story a& 
you like, there is not a word to say for her. 
I do honestly think it is the ugliest tale of 
the sort I have ever heard." 

And then Mrs. Osborne added a few more 
virtuous and indignant sentences, which, as 
Mr. Hilton never read them, perhaps neither 
need I copy here. 

Poor Frederick Hilton ! The blow hit 
him harder than you might have thought it 
would. There were hollows in his cheeks- 
and a few crows' feet about his eyes when 
he came to King's Croft at Easter. Those 
five weeks since he had heard of Anne's 
marriage had been very bitter weeks to him . 
He had hardly known how he had passed 
them. He had felt as if the spring had 
gone out of his life — as if the sun had gone 
out of heaven for him. When his sister 's^ 
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invitation reached him to spend Easter at 
her house, he said at first that he would not 
accept it ; that to go back to the place where 
she was still living, and to hear her new 
name upon people's lips, would be more 
than he could bear; but presently his craving 
to hear something more about her pressed 
upon him with a force that he could not 
resist. For, to do him justice, he had had 
too much generosity and loyalty in him to 
believe that the woman he had loved could 
have done what Mrs. Osborne had accused 
her of doing, and he longed to hear the 
story of her marriage from some other and 
kinder lips. 

" I will go to Lucy Carstairs, and she will 

fl 

tell it to me," he thought to himself. *' She 
may not understand it all, perhaps, but at 
any rate she will talk of it without any 
poison on her tongue." 

So at length, when Easter drew near, it 
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found Mr. Hilton eager to go to King's 
Croft ; and on the very first morning after 
his arrival there he made, or found, some 
plausible excuse for riding to the Hall. 

I am afraid Frederick Hilton knew well 
enough that Lucy Carstairs liked him. 
Perhaps he had seen too often how hi& 
presence or his words could bring the happy 
colour to her face for it to be possible for 
him to doubt that. As he rode up to the 
house on this sunny March morning, and 
she, seeing him from the garden, came a 
little down the path to meet him, looking 
almost pretty in her shy and glad surprise 
— well, if the thought crossed him that he 
might easily win a new love to fill the place 
of the love that he had lost, he was not 
much to be blamed, I suppose. 

He had taken off his hat as he saw her^ 
but she was the first to speak. 

" How kind of you to come this morning I 
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It was only last night — was it not — that you 
arrived ?" she said. 

She had put out her hand so eagerly that 
lie had had to take it before he got off his 
horse ; the next moment he had dismounted, 
and they walked side by side up to the 
house. 

**Yes, I only came last night; but I 
wanted to see you. I thought you would 
forgive me for calling so soon," he said. 

" Forgive you ! " she repeated, with a little 
unsteady laugh. 

Poor Lucy Carstairs! She was not a 
self-possessed woman, you see ; she never 
had had the nerve, nor the self-confidence, 
nor the happy consciousness of power that 
had been the weapons (or some of them, at 
any rate) with which Anne had always won 
her bright, successful way. 

"Forgive you!" she said, with that 
humble, happy, tremulous laugh that Anne, 
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I think, would almost have been tempted 
to box her ears for, if she had heard it; 
and then the colour went up into her face 
again. 

She said to him, after they had gone into 
the house, lifting her eyes to his with sud- 
den anxiety — 

"I don't think you are looking well. 
You have not — you have not been ill, have 
you r 

And then he did — the wisest thing that 
he could do, perhaps : he sat down and told 
her all about his love for Anne. 

There are a good many women who, if a 
man they love should tell them of the love 
he has for some one else, would resent that 
confidence as if it were an insult, and find 
almost any misery easier to bear than the 
misery of hearing a rival's praises ; but not 
all women feel in that way. Some are 
grateful for trust where they can win nothing 
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warmer ; and poor Lucy Carstairs, with her 
plain face and her dull life and her humble 
heart, felt grateful, with almost a passionate 
gratitude, when suddenly this morning Mr. 
Hilton sat down at her side and told her 
story to her. 

Of course she had known, or had sus- 
pected, most of it already. She had loved 
her cousin, but she had known for many a 
day that her cousin was her rival ; it gave 
her no great pang to hear what she heard 
now for the first time from his lips, and it 
gave her an intense feeling of grateful hap- 
piness to find that he could come to her for 
sympathy in his trouble, and that, having 
lost Anne, he could choose her as the friend 
to give him comfort for his loss. I do not 
think that, if their places had been reversed, 
it would at all have suited Miss Warwick to 
play this part of sympathizing friend, and 
become the recipient of her lover's sighs 
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after another love; but happily the voca- 
tion of one woman differs largely from the 
vocation of another, and this thing that * 
would have been impossible to Anne was 
sweet, with a curious sweetness, to Lucy. 
She had no feeling of resentment, because 
Mr. Hilton had preferred Anne to herself. 
To prefer Anne to her was only, she 
thought, like preferring the splendour of a 
Summer day to some dull day in "chill 
October." Who could form a comparison 
between them, or ever willingly choose her 
when Anne was near? But now if, when 
Anne was gone, some one who had lost Anne 
came to her, and, having no better friend, 
appealed for sympathy to her, and poured 
his troubles into her ear, might she not be 
glad and thank God ? 

She sat and listened to his story with her 
heart upon her lips and in her eyes. *'I 
knew you loved her. How could anyone 

VOL. n. c 
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help loving her ?*' she said, "It has always 
been so with everybody. Mr. Faulkner 
asked her to marry him before his accident, 
but she would not do it." 

" Is that true ? Do you mean that she 
refused him ?" upon this he asked eagerly. 

" Oh yes, she refused him. She never 
would have consented to be his wife if she 
had not thought that he was dying. Do 
you know how it was ?" 

" I know, of course, that the marriage 
was hurried on because he was supposed to 
be dying." 

" Oh, but that is not the truth. That is 
only what people say." And then she told 
the story to him. " She never would have 
married him if she had known he would 
get better. When she found it out — when 
they had to tell it to her, I mean, — oh! 
Mr. Hilton, 5^ou would have been sorry for 
her." 
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" Is it possible that she did not know ?" 
he said. He started up from his seat ; he 
felt (perhaps in reality it all made no dif- 
ference to him, but yet for the moment he 
felt) as if this were too hard a thing for him 
to bear, " Good God I was she only got to 
marry him through a blunder ? And now 
she is bound to him for all her life !" 

" Yes ; is it not hard ? Is it not a terrible 
thing for her? And people think she 
wanted it all the time ; and he is her hus- 
band now, and one can't say a word. How 
could one tell anybody that she is break- 
ing her heart because she is married to him ? 
So proud as she is, think what she would 
feel if she knew we were saying that ! One 
has to sit still and be quiet, and — oh, I don't 
know what will be the end of it !" 

'* Do you mean, then, that she is not re- 
conciled to it yet ?" 

There had been a little silence, and then 

c2 
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he abruptly asked this. 

"Eeconciled to it! I don't think she 
will ever be reconciled to it. " 

" I daresay she will get to be very fond 
of him." This was said bitterly. 

"I wish I could think she would. Of 
course she never speaks to me of him now ; 
but you only need to see her." 

*' I am not likely to see her." 

" Oh yes, you may. She comes here. 
You may meet her driving. Mr. Faulkner 

ft 

makes her go out every day." 

^' He thinks she is worth taking so much 
trouble oVer as that, does he ?" 

" You should not speak so bitterly. He 
is very good to her." 

" Good to her !" 

" Indeed he is. Nobody could be kinder. 
It is not his fault, you know." 

" Not his fault that he forced her to marry 
him I" 
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**0h yes— of course that was his fault. 
But all the doctors said he was dying ; no- 
body had a doubt about it ; and he was so 
anxious to secure some provision for her. 
Do you not understand ? That was his rea- 
son. He was not thinking about himself. He 
ought to have told her, I suppose. But then 
he knew she would never have married him 
if she had known the reason why he wanted 
her to do it. He was not acting selfishly, 
you see. I don't say he was right. I think 
it was too great a risk to run ; but at least 
he did it all out of love for her." 

'' He had no right to take such a matter 
into his own hands, and make her act in the 
dark." 

" No, I suppose he had not." 

"And yet you excuse him — everybody 
will excuse him. And people will say— do 
you know the things they say of her ? They 
say that she knew all along what she was 
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doing — that she has been meaning to marry 
him ever since her father died — that she 
went to Sutton, when he was ill, for th^ 
sole purpose of getting him to marry her on 
his death-bed." 

" Oh, poor Anne 1" 

*' Poor Anne I Yes, you may well call 
her poor. And who is it who has made her 
so ? Who is it — with his one obstinate 
crotchet — who has ruined her life for her ? 
What did she want with his money ? Did 
he think that he was the only man who 
cared for her ?" 

Mr. Hilton rose from his chair, and began 
in an agitated way to walk up and down 
the room. It was several minutes before he 
came again to where Lucy was still sitting, 
looking at him with pitying, anxious eyes. 

" I am very selfish to come and talk to 
you like this ; but — will you forgive me ?'* 
he said abruptly, taking his seat again. 
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" Do you think you need ask that ?'* she 
answered softly. And then, after a mo- 
ment's silence, " I love her better than any- 
body else ; is it not natural for you to talk 
of her to me? And if you care for 
sympathy — ^if you will take sympathy from 
anyone " she said timidly. 

When we offer sympathy to people who 
are very dear to us, is there not often, at 
the bottom of all the pity with which we pity 
them, a lurking feeling of thankfulness that 
they are suffering something which makes 
them need to come to us for comfort ? It 
is a selfish feeling ; but it is an almost inevit- 
able feeling too. To-day, as Lucy Carstairs 
sat with Mr. Hilton and talked of Anne, in 
spite of all her love for Anne and all her 
sorrow for her — in spite of all her pity and 
all her pain for herself — do you think in 
her heart she was not thanking God ? — not 
that he was in trouble, but that in his trouble 
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he bad come to her. She was a humble- 
hearted woman : she was the sort of woman 
who would be content to kneel at a man's 
feet if she loved him, and kiss' the dust off 
his shoes. Frederick Hilton was a poor 
enough hero to win this kind of devotion 
from her or anyone ; but service and wor- 
ship generally, I suppose, take little account 
of desert. 

He said to her when they were parting, 
^^I shall see you soon again." And then 
he wrung her hand, and looked at her, and 
— after he had mounted his horse — turned 
back and looked at her once more with 

« 

grateful eyes. 

'' I am glad I have talked to her. She is 
a good girl. She understands it all,'' he said 
to himself, as he rode away. Her sympathy 
had been soothing to him; the pity and 
admiration and love in her eyes had all 
been soothing. ^' There is more tenderness 
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in her than one would think. She is a 
good kind of woman to make a friend of/' 
he thought. 
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CHAPTER n. 

"TTvONT stay indoors through all the 
-■-^ best part of the day, Anne,'* Mr. 
Faulkner said. '^ The son won't be shining 
so brightly as it is now an hour after this.'' 

^^Perhaps not; bat it does not signify,*' she 
answered. 

" Why do you say it does not signify?* 

^^ I can go out though the sun does not 
shine. I don't care about going now. — 
Shall I read something?" — ^after a mo- 
ment's silence. 

^' You might read Gladstone's speech to 
me, if you would." 

She took the paper, and sat down, and 
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began to read. She read for half an hour :: 
then she paused, and looked up. 

" Are you tired ?" 

"No." 

" Can you bear the rest of it ? There is- 
another column." 

" Yes ; let me have the rest of it." And 
then she read on to the end. 

" There does not seem to have been any-^ 
thing after that. The division took place 
almost immediately. It must have been a 
very fine speech/' 

"Yes — a great speech. One would like 
to have heard it." 

Then there was a pause, and after a 
minute she looked at her watch. 

" It is twelve o'clock. Do you think yoir 
could take some beef tea now ?" 

" If you like. Perhaps you would alter 
these pillows a little first." 

She went to his side and arranged his- 
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pillows. He was not in bed, but was lying 
on an invalid couch, which could be made 
at will to raise him into a sitting posture. 
There was also an invalid chair on wheels 
-standing in one comer of the room; and a 
pair of crutches lay beside it. The room 
in which they were was one close to his 
bed-room, which had been fitted up as a 
-sitting-room since his illness. 

She shook up his pillows, and smoothed 
the coverlet over his feet. Then she rang 
for his beef tea, and sat down by his side 
while he took it. She was scrupulously 
attentive to him, watching him with a watch- 
fulness almost as careful as if she loved 
him ; but yet, while she sat beside him and 
^hile she watched him, the calm, pale face 
never warmed into one look or brightness 
•or regard. 

" That will do, dear," he said, after a few 
minutes. 
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He handed the half emptied cup back to 
her. With a weary look he turned his- 
head on the pillow, and gave a sigh. She 
carried away the tray, and put it down, and 
then^ after a moment or two's hesitation^ 
came back to him. 

" I am afraid you are a little tired?" 

"Yes ; I am rather tired." 

" You let me read too long to you." 

" No, no, I liked your reading." 

" I think you ought to try and get a little- 
sleep now." 

"I will lie still, dear, and leave yoa 
free." 

^'I did not mean that." She said this^ 
quickly and half angrily. 

" No, I know you did not mean it, but / 
meant it. Put the bell in reach of me, and 
go and do something that you like." 

She put the bell beside him ; she touched 
his pillows again ; she went to the fire and 
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stirred it, and drew a curtain a little across 
one window where the sun was coming in 
too brightly ; but when she had done all 
this she did not leave the room ; she only 
moved to a chair that stood where he could 
not see it, and sat down, and let her hands 
drop idly on her lap. He had dismissed 
her, and for a few minutes she let the 
strain loosen ; she leant her head back and 
shut her eyes ; with a look of utter weary 
dejection she sat in her black gown, with 
her face turned to the sun. 

She was not thinking much as she sat 
there ; she was tired of thinking ; she only 
cared to rest, — to dream for a little while, — 
if she could, to forget. There was a window 
open near her, and the soft Spring air came 
in, and played upon her, and kissed her 
hair; and the feeling of it soothed her, and 
gave her a faint sense of pleasure. ^^ How 
sweet it must be at home — in the dear old 
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garden," she thought once. She never 
either said or thought that it was sweet here 
too — that the sun was shining as brightly at 
Sutton as at the old, familiar Rectory— that 
the budding limes and elms in Sutton Park 
were lovelier than the trees at King's Croft. 
Her heart was there, and not in this place ; 
the beauty here seemed to have no power 
to touch her ; she turned her thoughts away 
from it ; she closed her eyes because she did 
not care to see it. 

She sat dreaming about old days when 
she had been a child — about a boatr upon 
the river — about Spring days in the woods. 
It seemed all to belong to another life — ^to a 
world all passed away. Could it be that 
only an hour's drive from where she was 
the primroses were blossoming in those 
woods now, and other children playing at 
the same river where she had played ? It 
was so, and yet it seemed all like a dream. 
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After a good while there came a move- 
ment in the silent room. Her husband 
stirred and spoke to her. 

" Anne, why do you not go ?" he said. 

"I — ^was only sitting here/* She had 
roused herself hurriedly. " Why do you 
disturb yourself? You were asleep," she 
said. 

•*No, I was not asleep. You won't let 
me sleep." 

'* Why do you say that ?" 

" You sit here as if this room were your 
prison. Why do you make it a prison? 
Why don't you go away ?" 

" I have nowhere that I want to go to." 

** You might go out. You might go to 
your cousin. You could forget me there for 
a little while." 

" I don't think I deserve " 

She said this quickly, and then she 
stopped. 
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*'You don't deserve that I should say 
anything bitter to you, do you mean ? No, 
God knows you don't deserve that, dear. 
But I did not mean to speak bitterly. I 
only say, why should you not go and see 
Lucy ?" 

'* Because I don't care about it." 

" You don't care for anything now, I am 
afraid." 

She made- no answer. 

" Is not that true ?" 

" What does it matter ?" she said, quick-* 
ly. She turned her eyes with a moment's 
flash in them to his face. She was not a 
patient woman ; she did not love him well 
enough to bear much from him ; or at least 
if she bore much she only did it by setting 
a hard restraint upon herself — ^by suflFering 
him to try her because he was her husband, 
and it was her duty to submit to him. 

"What does it matter to me, do you 
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mean? That is a hard question to ask." 

'^ I did not mean, what does it matter to 
you. I meant, what does it matter at all. 
I will go to Lucy, of course, if you like." 

" Then go. I want you to go." 

"Is there anything I can do before I 
leave you ?" 

" No, dear — nothing." 

" I — I am afraid I spoke impatiently just 
now. I ought not to have spoken so." 

He put out his hand, and laid it on her 
arm. He did not speak, but for a moment 
their eyes met, and then he turned away 
his head, and she turned from him too, and 
left the room. 

" Oh, if he only cared nothing for me — 
if everything I do did not hurt him — how 
much easier it would all be to bear ! " she 
thought wearily to herself, as she went 
away. Mutual indifference — ^that would be 
a small trouble (so she thought) ; they would 
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go their separate ways then — lead their 

two separate lives ; but, with this daily and 

hourly torment to wear them out — with this 

constant fear of giving pain on her part — 

with this power of feeling pain from every- 

I* 
thing she did on his — how was life to go on 

between them — how was the prospect of the 

long years they might both live to be borne ? 

" My dear, his love will make you love 
him," Mrs. Travers said to her on that 
terrible day when for the first time the girl 
had been brought to face the future that lay 
before her ; but when her friend spoke so 
the answer that her words wrung from Anne 
was only a passionate protest against their 
truth. 

" Is that what you think it will do ?" she 
said. "Make* me love himl It is more 
likely — a thousand times over — to do the 
opposite of that. If I could root out every 
fibre of love for me from his heart at this 
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moment I would do it, and thank God."^ 
And the colour had flamed up into her face 
as she spoke, and she had shuddered at the 
thought of having to endure this affection 
that she could not return with a shudder 
that it had made the other sad and sick to 
see. 

" Good God !'' Mr. Faulkner had said to 
his friend when, two days after all the rest 
of the house knew it, Mr. Travers told the 
news to him with which all their consciences 
were charged,—" Good God ! do you mean 
that I am going to live?" And then his 
next question came almost precipitately, — 
" Does she know it ?" 

** Yes," Mr. Travers said. 

"Yes," he said, slowly and painfully, " we 
had to tell her. She has borne it — on the 
whole — calmly. Of course it startled her — 
it was a shock." 

Mr. Faulkner turned his face to the wall^ 
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with no answer but a groan. He suffered 
something in those moments, perhaps, that 
was bitterer than the bitterness of death. He 
only said, after a long sUence, '' Send her to 
me presently." And presently, without tell- 
ing her why she was wanted, Mr. Travers 
sent her into the room. 

He was lying looking for her when she 
came in,— ^lying with , something in his 
face that ' somehow intuitively told her 
what had happened, and made her knees 
tremble and her heart sink as she came 
up to him. She came near to his bed — 
near, but not quite close, and then stopped. 
They looked for a moment, each into the 
other's face. 

"Anne, I have been told," was all he said. 

Her eyes had already dropped from his, 
and she made no answer. After a moment 
or two's silence he went on speaking, in a 
low, passionate voice. 
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" If I could undo our marriage — I do not 
Bay I would give my life, that would be a 
small thing — but I would give everything I 
have in the world." 

*' Yes ; but nothing can be undone." 

She said the few cold words with 
such utter hopelessness that perhaps the 
weary tone pierced him with a sharper 
pain than if she had reproached him or 
spoken bitterly. The thing could not be 
undone. He had bound her to him, and 
now he Ji)ight repent, but what he had done 
had turned her into stone, and repentance 
came too late. This was what her words 
meant, or seemed to him to mean. 

" I will make no claim upon you," he 
said, after a little silence. " If you choose 
to go away from me I will let you go. I 
have injured you, so that the least I can do 
now is to leave you to your will to go or stay." 

''We can talk of that afterwards," she 
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said. '^I had better do nothing at present. 
I had better stay." 

, She lifted up her eyes after she had said 
this, and looked again at him. He had 
thought perhaps that she was wholly with- 
out feeling for him, but she was not with- 
out feeling ; something in what he had said 
or in his tone had touched her. 

" I know you never meant this — ^you 
never thought of this happening," she said 
suddenly. " The mistake was in ever set- 
ting your heart on running such a risk." 

" Yes, I meant good to you, and I have 
done nothing but evil," he said. 

She glanced at him inquiringly, for she 
did not understand his answer ; but he said 
nothing more, and she asked for no ex- 
planation. She stood still for a little while 
without speaking to him again ; they neither 
of them spoke. They were outwardly so 
quiet, and yet his heart was wrung with re- 
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morse, and she was trembling with misery 
and a cruel sense of wrong. "You have 
ruined my life for your own pleasure. You 
have pretended to love me, and you have 
loved nothing but yourself." This, if she 
had uttered the thought that was burn- 
ing in her, was what she would have said ; 
but he lay before her almost dying still, and 
through all her indignation she pitied him, 
and so she was silent. The thing was done^ 
as she had said : she was his wife now ; 
what was the use of reproaching him ? 

After a good while he said — 

" I know it would be mere mockery to 
speak to you about forgiving me. You 
cannot forgive me,^and I have no strength 
yet either to think or speak. I feel so weak 
to-night that I could almost hope still that 
they are wrong in what they think." 

She gave a hurried glance at him. " You 
must not say that/' she said. 
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" Do you think I want to live ?'* he asked 
her sadly. " If I could leave you free to- 
night, do you think I would not willingly 
do it?" 

'^ Hush !" she said again. 

She shivered a little as she spoke : she 
could not dare to say — she could not even 
dare to think — that she wanted him to die. 



" We must bear it. What is the use of 
saying anything? We must try to bear 
it/' she said quickly, with a strange jar and 
bitterness in her voice. 

And then she turned away. She we.nt a 
few steps from him hurriedly ; but when 
she had half crossed the room she stopped. 
For a few moments she stood still, 
leaning her hand upon a table that was 
beside her ; and then suddenly, with the 
colour in her face, she went back and spoke 
to him again. 

" I know that I seem very hard, — ^but it 
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has been a great shock to me. Will you 
take that into account ?" she said in a low 
voice. " I know it is hard for you too. It 
is very bitter for us both. I think we may 
both say, ' God help us I' " 

She broke down all 6f a sudden at those 
last words into a low trembling sob. The 
artificial self-control had all at once given 
way, and she turned from him again, and he 
heard her crying as she hurriedly crossed 
the room in a great passion of grief. He 
had to let her leave him, weeping like that. 
It was hard for him too, she said. But 
could she ever guess liow hard it was foi? 
him^ as he lay there helpless, and knew that 
it was he, though he loved her so, who had 
given her this cruel thing to bear ? 

Undoubtedly if he could have died that 
night he would have done it, but death does 
not come at our desire, and so he did not 
die ; and now five weeks had passed, and for 
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these five weeks Anne had been his wife, 
and had nursed and watched beside him, and 
the strange new painful life had begun to 
have almost a kind of familiarity to them 
both. 

When he had been declared out of 
danger Mr. and Mrs. Travers had gone 
back to town. 

" I hardly know how to tell her we are. 
going; but yet there is no help for it, — there 
is no use in staying, for what can we do ?'^ 
Mrs. Travers with an anxious face said to 
her husband for a day or two ; and then at 
last she gathered up her courage, and told 
Anne that they could not remain away any 
longer from their own house. 

She flushed up when the news was first 
broken to her, and gave a startled look into- 
her friend's face ; but she was leammg sad 
lessons in reticence during these days, and 
though her eyes betrayed her, she had self* 
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possession enough to say very little with her 
lips. 

"I could not expect you to stay any 
longer. You have stayed longer already 
than I could have asked. You have been 
very good to me/' was all she said. 

In the first great passion of her grief and 
-despair she had spoken unreservedly to 
iMrs. Travers, and had scarcely attempted to 
hide her anguish ; but after that first outbreak 
she had gathered her trouble into her own 
heart, and kept it there. When she had 
once even in part recovered possession of 
herself, she was far too proud to appeal any 
more for pity, — to complain or to say that 
her burden was more than she could bear. 

'* I know that you cannot help me," she 
«aid to Mrs. Travers before they parted. 
" You would help me if you could, but it all 
lies now between him and me. Don't be 
grieved about leaving me alone. I must face 
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being left alone with him. What has been 
done cannot be altered, you know. If one 
recognizes that, I suppose, — I suppose there 
will come strength to bear it/' 

She said that on the day when her friends- 
left her. 

**And indeed, when one goes to the 
bottom of the matter, where is the great 
hardship of it ?" Mr. Travers exclaimed — 
not to Anne, but to his wife. " She has got 
married to a man she is not in love with ; 
but she is a sensible girl, and Faulkner is as 
fine a fellow as ever lived. There is little 
fear but that it will all come right between 
them presently. Dl defy any woman to 
live long with Faulkner, and not get fond 
of him." 

"Well, but then, Frank, there is the 
other man, you know.'* 

" Oh nonsense, — I don't half believe in 
that other man." 
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"But everybody says she cared foi* 
him." 

"She may perhaps have had a sort of 
fancy for him. But he is a common-place, 
handsome coxcomb of a fellow. A girl 
like Anne Warwick would never have been 
satisfied with such a husband." 

" Girls are sometimes satisfied with very 
odd husbands." 

" Then if she had married him I can only 
say she would have thrown herself away, — 
and it is a very good thing for her that 
Faulkner has stepped in and made that im- 
possible." 

" 1 wish I could look at it in that way, 
Frank."' 

" Well, at any rate try to look at in that 
way, and don't conclude that, because a 
couple of people don't quite know what to 
make of one another to-day, they are going 
to be miserable for the rest of their lives. 
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The chances are ten to one that everything 
will come straight/' 

And then Mrs. Travers held her tongue, 
and yl^nt on with her packing. 

She parte4 from Anne very silently next 
morning. She had said to her before — " I 
don't know when we may see one another 
next, dear, but I hope with all my heart we 
may meet again somewhere before long." 
When the end came she only took her in 
her arms and kissed her. 

Anne stood at the open door, and watched 
them as they drove away. A strange, 
sickening feeling came over her as, after 
they were gone, she went back again into 
the house alone — her house — the house she 
was mistress over now. She had taken no 
part of the character of mistress of it upon 
herself hitherto: whatever orders had been 
given to anyone since she came to it^had been 
given by Mrs. Travers ; but now there was 
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no one but her upon whose shoulders the 
work that she shrank from could fall. 

"How am I to do it?" she thought to 
herself wearily, as she crossed the hall and 
slowly went upstairs. She felt a terrible 
weight upon her, — a terrible sense too of 
loneliness. She went into Mr. Faulkner's 
room presently, almost with a feeling that 
even to speak to him — to see his face — 
would be a relief to her. 

'' Are they gone?" he said to her as she 
went in ; and she answered " Yes," and sat 
down beside him. The nurse was in the 
room, but after a minute or two she left 
them. Anne had been married for ten days, 
and in the course of these ten days she had so 
far recovered from the shock that had fol- 
lowed her marriage that she could bear now 
to be alone with her husband without either 
dreading that he should try to force some 
expression of regard from her, or that he 
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Bhould distress her by avowals of his own 
affection. Since that day when she had 
gone away from him weeping they had 
never spoken about their marriage : they 
had seemed by tacit consent to shrink from 
all allusion to it. She was more with him 
by a great deal than she had been before she 
had become his wife, but they very rarely 
when they were together spoke much to one 
another. A few words might be said on 
either side, and then they would both sink 
into silence. She was very kind and gentle 
to him. She would give him food and 
medicine, and would smooth his pillow, 
and watch him while he slept almost as 
carefully as if she loved him ; but nothing 
but the coldest and briefest words ever 
passed between them : she never laid her 
hand in his ; she never touched him when 
she could keep aloof from him ; she rarely 
let their eyes meet. 
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She sat down by his bed now, and anw 
swered the two or three questions that he 
asked about Mr. and Mrs. Travers : she said 
a few sentences, — and then the customary 
silence came between them. What had 
either of them to say to the other that 
should make them break it ? 

She had taken her place beside his bed^ 
in that seat which she usually occupied, 
where, except when she bent forward, the 
curtain hid their faces from one another. She 
had brought a book, but she was not reading 
it. In these days she did not read much. 
The open volume would often lie on her 
knees for a long time, and no page of it get 
turned. It would have been well perhaps 
for her if she could have read, and so have 
diverted her thoughts from herself, but she 
had not energy enough to do it. Those 
printed words had come to have so little 
meaning for her : her own perplexities and 
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troubles as yet absorbed her, and stood like 
a mountain between her and all other 
things. 

'* You will be very lonely without Mrs. 
Travers, Anne/' he said suddenly. 

She started as his voice broke the silence. 
After a second or two's pause — "Yes — I 
shall miss her. I like her very much," she 
answered. 

" Wliat will you do with yourself all day, 
my poor child ?" 

He put the curtain back and looked at 
her : they each looked at the other for a 
moment ; then her colour rose. 

** I shall find something to do, I suppose." 

" You must go out. You must not stay 
in the house as you have been doing. You 
know I shall be well cared for. I shall 
not be any impediment to you." 

" Why do you say that ?" She spoke in 
i cold, constrained voice. " You know that 
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my place is here now. Why should yoa 
speak as if yoa thought I wanted to forget 
thatr 

^ I should be content to have you forget 
it, if forgetting it would make yoa any 
happier." 

And then she made no answer, and he 
too was silent for a minate. 

^^ Anne/' he then said, wistfully, " ofi^i as 
I lie here I ask myself if I should let you go, 
and it almost seems to me that I must do it^ 
for I think this is more than you ¥dll have 
strength to bear.'" 

^^ I have never said that,** she answered, 
slowly. 

'^ No, you have never said it ; but do you 
think I watch you so little that I do not see 
how it is crushing you ? I see it so plainly 
that, if it would comfort you — ^if it would 
bring back anything to you of what is gone 
— ^I would let you go." 
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She put her haiid up and shaded her 
face from him. She sat so for a good many 
moments before she made any answer. She 
felt as if she were living so much in a dream 
that it was hard, almost to impossibility, to 
look forward, and see any form in the life 
that lay before her ; her eyes strained into 
the darkness and could not pierce it ; but 
she could look back, and when she did that 
what did she see? A life that had been 
sweet once, and very bright and careless 
and happy ; but that was ended for her for 
ever now. She knew that it was ended. 
She knew that the light laughter of those 
old days would seem strange and unnatural 
to her now; she might return to the old 
places, and surround herself once more with 
the old faces that she used to know ; but 
wherever she went she must bear the weight 
of the new burden round her neck. He 
had bound her to him, and he could not un- 
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loose her bonds ; he only mocked her when 
he offered to let her go. 

They had been silent for two or three 
minutes before she answered what he had 
said. She had been shading her face ; but 
she dropped her hand and turned it to him 
when she began to speak. 

*' I have not asked you to let me leave 
you," she said, in a low, hard voice. " What 
would be the use of it ? What home even 
have I to go to ? I have no claim upon my . 
uncle, now that you have married me. If 
you have taken me you must keep me now.'^ 

It was a strange speech to make. She 
thought of it afterwards and wondered 
how she could have spoken it; but she 
was sad and sore, and the hard words 
came from her half that they might hurt 
herself, half that they might hurt him. He 
had taken her, and made her homeless, and 
now he could not send her back. She 
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hardly believed what she said ; but yet that 
was what in her weariness she chose to say 
to him. 

She did not mean to make him happy as 
she said it; she did not think until the 
words were spoken that, utter them as she 
might, she could hardly so utter them that 
their voluntary acknowledgment that she 
belonged to him should not make his heart 
beat quick with something more than, and 
different from, pain. " You have taken me, 
and you must keep me now." It was 
strange that she could speak such words, 
and not, even at the moment of speaking 
them, feel what it must be to him to hear 
them spoken ; and yet she did speak them, 
and only at the instant thought of hurting^ 
and not of blessing him. 

The silence returned again after her 
speech, — a strange silence that she would not 
and he could not break. For how could he 
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speak coldly to her then ? — and how could 
he, with any hope that she would care to 
hear him, speak such words to her as he 
longed to speak P He knew that she want- 
ed no love from him — that she had told 
him she belonged to him in bitterness only, 
and not in love. He had to take his boon 
from her mixed with gall, and at least he 
was wise enough to know that he had better 
take it with closed lips. 

They neither of them spoke any more. 
She leant back presently in her chair, and 
he turned his head away when he could no 
longer see her. He was silently blessing 
hler — calling her in his heart by passionate 
names of tenderness ; and all the time she 
sat with her hard thoughts making a 
cruel barrier between them. She said, 
that she pitied him ; but in reality she had 
not much pity for him yet. It was herself 
as yet that she wept for, and not him — her 
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bright life that he had dimmed— her happy 
days that he had robbed her of — her light 
heart on which he had laid such a heavy 
burden. 

Perhaps sometimes during the weeks that 
followed she got to have a touch of gentle 
feeling for him. It hardly indeed would 
have been possible for her or any woman to 
live beside him day after day, to serve him 
and nurse him and watch over him, and not 
be brought sometimes to forget herself in 
pity for him. For, though his life was no 
longer in danger, it was a doubtful thing 
still if he would ever really recover, or be 
anything for the rest of his days but a hope- 
less cripple. His strength began to return ; 
but the paralysed limbs were still useless. 
At the end of a month he had become well 
enough to leave his bed ; but he only left it 
for an invalid couch or chair. 
' " We must allow time, my dear sir — we 
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must not be impatient/' Dr. Russell always 
said hopefully. " You have everything in 
your favour ; but recovery from paralysis is 
seldom anything but slow. When we have 
got you all right in other respects we will 
send you away somewhere. There is nothing 
for it but patience. And meantime, as I 
always tell you, you know you may thank 
heaven that you've got your brain clear." 

Very probably Mr. Faulkner did thank 
heaven for that. He said to Anne one day, 
" If my head had been touched that would 
have been worse still for you." And then 
he gave a moment's sad laugh. " Better 
even to be tied to a cripple than a lunatic, is 
it not?" he said. 

She had been alone with him for five 
weeks when he said that — alone, awakening 
every morning to the consciousness that she 
was bound for all her life to him ; rising, 
and going calmly to her daily work of 
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attending to him, taking up her new duties 
one by one with for the most part a quiet, 
dull endurance. The strange new life was 
slowly growing familiar to her — the long 
hours spent beside him, the formal kindness, 
the careful courtesy, the cold division of 
heart. The newness of it all had ceased : it 
seemed all to have been going on for 
months — ^these long, still days, with their 
sadness, their silence, their monotony. 

She used to go away from him at times. 
As Lucy Carstairs had told Mr. Hilton, when 
it was fine he used to make her go out 
daily to drive or walk : she would go to the 
Hall and sit with Lucy : she would take 
long walks sometimes under the leafless 
trees at Sutton. She was leading an unevent- 
ful, dull, weary life. Perhaps she was not 
suffering much : she hardly knew. She 
spent a great deal of her time doing nothing, 
or almost nothing. She fell into all kinds 
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of idle listless habits. Her energy seemed 
to be all crushed and dead. She could not 

or would not try to rouse herself to take 
any interest in the things around her. 

Day used to follow day, and often hardly 
a word would pass between her and her 
husband that the commonest acquaintances 
might not have spoken. She used to read 
to him, and they would talk about the 
books they read, — about the news in the 
papers, — about anything that was general 
and common-place. Sometimes she would 
seem to be almost at ease with him for a 
little while, in a cold, indifferent, quiet way, 
till perhaps some single sentence that he 
might say, or even only some tone in his 
voice, would suddenly make her shrink into 
herself, and recall to her all that she had 
seemed for a few moments to forget. 

For they were both of them — as in such 
strange and unnatural circumstances was 
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almost inevitable — in a state of morbid 
sensitiveness, so that the pride of the one 
and the love of the other could be hurt 
at any moment by less than a touch, — ^by a 
mere breath. She was suspicious of him, 
and ready to take oflfence because of her 
suspicion and because he had injured her : 
and he loved her so that often every word 
she uttered had the power of wounding him* 
Sometimes he had control enough over him* 
self not to let her jsee that she hurt him, but 
sometimes he was too weak and sore to hide 
it. He had not hid it on that sunny March day 
when she had sat dreaming of the sunshine 
at the Bectory garden : he had been tired^ 
and had not been able to hide it ; and she 
went away from him that afternoon wearily 
wishing, as she had often wished before, that 
he did not care for her, — thinking that it 
would all be easy if they could only be cold 
friends together, — if he would offer her 
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nothing that she could not receive from him, 
and ask for nothing from her that she could 
not give. 

'' I will go to Lucy of course, if you like," 
she had said to him. And then she went 
to her room, half sad, half angry, thinking 
how hopeless it all was — and put on her 
bonnet and went out. 

It was two miles to the Hall, and 
formerly she would have walked that dis- 
tance as a matter of course ; but now she 
never walked it, because she shrank from 
meeting anyone on the way who knew her. 
She had become a coward because of what 
had happened to her. So she drove to the 
Hall, and Lucy came to the door to meet 
her. 

" I did not think you would be here to- 
day," her cousin said. 

"Nor did I," said Anne; "but Mr. 
Faulkner sent me." 
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And then thej^ went in, and Lucy begau 
to ask the formal questions she always 
asked about Mr. Faulkner's health. She 
used to ask these questions, and Anne an- 
swered them, and then they rarely spoke 
about him again. Not that Miss Carstairs 
would not have been willing to speak about 
him, but Anne would not. Once since her 
marriage Lucy had made an effort to be 
admitted to her cousin's confidence; but 
some few remembered words had been said 
by Anne on that oocasion, and ever since, 
by mutual consent and understanding, Mr. 
Faulkner had formed no subject of talk be- 
tween them. 

" I have nothing to say about him, Lucy, 
and nothing of myself in relation to him. If 
I ever come to be happy again any more, you 
will find it out, I suppose ; but meantime I 
am his wife, and he is my husband, and you 
know that closes my lips," Anne had said. 
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So Miss Carstairs made her usual civil 
inquiries about Mr. Faulkner's progress, and 
then they began to talk of other things. 

" What have you been doing? Have you 
seen anyone?" Anne asked. 

She used to seat herself still in her old 
place in the Hall drawing-room, and sitting 
there she would make her cousin talk to 
her. She would ask her many questions. 
She herself talked very little now ; but she 
still liked to hear all the trifling homely de- 
tails that concerned her old life. She would 
listen to them all with interest — often with 
a smile — sometimes even with laughter. 

" I don't think I have done much. I saw 
nobody yesterday. I have had visitors to- 
day," Lucy said, in answer to her cousin's 
questions. She hesitated for a moment ; she 
began rather nervously to play with the 
trinkets on her watch chain. '' Mr. Hilton 
was here," she said. 
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** Oh !" 

The exdamation came from Amie quick- 
ly ; and then thfere was a moment or two's 
silence before she coldly added, '^ I did not 
know that he was here." 

" He only came yesterday." 

'^ He has come for Easter, I suppose ? I 
forgot that Easter was so near." 

** Yes,^ he has come for Easter. I think 
he wanted very much to come/' 

"Why?" 

Anne did not ask this question at once. 
There had been a pause of several moments 
between her inquiry and her cousin's last 
words. 

"Because — because he wanted to talk 
about things." 

" What things ?" This was said quickly 
and suspiciously. 

" I think you must know, Anne." 

VOL. n. F 
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** I don't know." And then there was a 
sudden silence. 

The colour had come to Lucy's face. . She 
had not meant beforehand to speak to 
Anne about Mr. Hilton. An hour ago — 
half an hour ago — she had had no thought 
of letting her know that Mr. Hilton had told 
her of his love for her ; she had not expect- 
ed to see her cousin then ; but now, when 
unexpectedly Anne had come, something — 
some secret instinct of self-torture — seemed 
to awake in her, and prompt her to say the 
thing she had resolved not to say. " I don't 
.know," Anne had answered to her last 
speech ; and then there was a little silence, 
and then suddenly and hotly Lucy spoke. 

"It is absurd of you to say that you 
don't know, when you must know perfectly 
well. What was he likely to want to speak 
about, except you ?" 

" He has no right to speak about me, 
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Lucy," Anne said, in a quick, sudden voice. 
She half rose from her seat ; then she sat 
down again, and for a moment pressed her 
lips close. The colour had not come to her 
face ; instead of that it had all gone back 
from it, and left it white. 

"Lucy, once for all," she said, rapidly 
and sternly, '*say nothing about that! 
Never say anything more about Frederick 
Hilton and me. If you think I ever loved 
him you are wrong — I didn't love him. If 
he has told you that he loved me I am 
sorry— that is all I can say. How can you 
talk to me about him now ? How can you 
— ^how can you ! " she cried, with a great 
sob and flush, and all at once burst into 
tears. 

" Oh, Anne, forgive me !" said the other, 
going on her knees. She took Anne's 
hands and kissed them : she put her arms 
round her, and cried for company. " No, I 
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oughtn't to have said anything ; I had no 
right ; I don't know what made me do it," 
she began to sob, — " only he came and 
talked, — and I have been thinking of it 
so 

" Then stop thinking of it." 

There was a sort of hard passion in Anne's 
voice. She rose up and forced her cousin 
to rise too. 

*'Talk of him if you like — that doesn't 
matter, — but don't talk of anything he 
said about me. — He has come for Easter, 
has he? Yes — and you will see him 
again ? Well — I am glad of that. I don't 
know why one always liked him so much, — 
but we did like him, we both did, — didn't 
we, Lucy ?— in the old pleasant days." She 
was standing up before the fire ; she had put 
her arm about her cousin's shoulder, and 
her voice had grown soft and natural again. 
** They will never come back any more, you 
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know — those past days," she said almost 
with a laugh ; "but perhaps some time yet — 

one can't tell Ah, one knows nothing ! 

Nothing seems certain now — nothing in the 
world I" she suddenly said. 

She had laid her cheek against her 
cousin's hair : all the anger had gone out 
of her voice : she was speaking in a slow, 
dreamy way, — till her tone quickened over 
those last words; then all at once she 
raised herself up, and turned away. *' We 
have nothing to do with the old life any 
more, Lucy," she said quickly. "Let us 
talk about new things." 

It was getting late in the afternoon. " I 
have only half an hour more to stay," she 
said. "Tell me about the fashions and 
your last new dresses. Look — I am wearing 
my old Winter gown still, and it is getting 
so shabby — isn't it ? I wish you would buy 
me a new one, Lucy. I have five pounds 
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in my pocket. There — I will give them to 
you, if you will buy me a new gown and 
get it made/' 

" But why won't you come and let us buy 
it together?" Lucy asked. 

**My dear, I feel as if I had forgotten 
the way. I am growing so lazy. People 
often get fat and lazy as they grow old. 
Better tell Mrs. Jennings to make the gown 
big, in case I should be about to grow 
fat." 

'* Yes — you look as if you were likely to 
do that. Oh, Anne, I never saw you so 
thin in all my life !" 

" I am not thin. What makes you say I 
am ? I was always a great deal plumper 
than you, Lucy. And I am stronger than 
you are too— oh, I am dreadfully strong ! — 
nothing ever hurts me. Some women are 
made ill by things ; but nothing ever makes 
me ill you know. I ought to be grateful 
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for that — I wish I cauJd be grateful/' 

She stopped abruptly, and there was a 
little silence, for Miss Carstairs did not know 
what to say. 

" Lucy, when I am here I never know 
whether I am sleeping or waking/' she began 
again presently. '^ I feel as if I could not 
tell how long ago it was since an3rthing 
happened. Do you remember how I used 
to sing to you ? Do you remember how I 
sang that last night when Mr. Hilton was 
here? — and I have never sung since. I 
only thought of that this moment." 

'* / often think of that evening," Lucy said 
in a low voice. 

" Do you ? Well— that's odd : I don't. 
I only think of the other evenings after it — 
the many, many evenings that have come 
and gone since then. I wonder if we shall 
spend any more together, Lucy ! Do you 
think we shall?" 
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" Why shoaldn't we, dear ?" 

"Ab, that is what do one can tell. How 
can one ever tell anything P Lucy, do you 
ever read now? I wish I could begin to 
read again." 

"But you do read. You read to Mr. 
Faulkner." 

'* Oh yea, I read to Mr. Faulkner ; but I 
never read to myself. That is what troubles 
me. I have got into such bad habits." 

" It is only because everything is so new 
to you, dear. And I think, when people 
are ill, and you sit watching them, it is so 
natural to fall into a way of doing nothing." 

*'Ah, that is it — is it?" 

" Don't you think it is ?" 

" I don't know. Very probably. But it 
ia a villanous habit. Dr. Watts speaks very 
strongly — don't you remember? — about 
what is likely to happen when people do 
nothing." 
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**The idea of you quoting Dr. Watts, 
Anne I" 

" Why shouldn't I quote him ? There is 
hardly any poet I know better. I think Til 
look up those verses. I wonder if Mr. 
Faulkner has a copy of his works !" 

" You had better ask him." 

"Yes; rU go home and do it. It is 
pretty well time for me to go now." 

" No, no, it isn't time yet. I can't bear 
you to go. It seems so unnatural for you 
just to come here for half an hour." 

" Yes ; but so many things are unnatural, 
Lucy, and so many natural things are 
wrong. That is sad, perhaps ; but it is true. 
Either they are wrong, or they are impossi- 
ble. One has to give them up, either way." 

" One has to give some of them up, but not 
all." 

" No, one must go on eating and drinking 
and sleeping, — and wearing out one's gowns. 
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And, by the way, you haven't taken the 
money for that gown — and I wish you 
would, and buy one for me. Just a nice 
soft, black gown." 

" Do you really want one, do you mean ?" 

** Don't you see Ihat I want one ? Look 
how all this trimming is fraying out. I saw 
Watkins looking askance at it yesterday when 
he handed me the potatoes at dinner. I 
should like to have a new gown, just to make 
Watkins think better of me." 

" How absurd you are ! But of course if 
you like Til get a gown for you." 

" Get it, then. There's the money. And 
now if Watkins looks at my sleeve again to- 
day I can tell him what I have done, and I 
think it will be a satisfaction to both of us. — 
Lucy, there is five o'clock striking." 

" Well, what of that? It won't be dark 
for an hour yet." 
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'' No ; but Mr. Faulkner is alone, and I 
must go back." 

She suddenly dropped her jesting tone, 
and with her last words she rose up. She 
gave a sigh as she rose. If she ever felt 
like her old self now she felt so when she 
sat here in this familiar drawing-room at the 
Hall. 

" Ring the bell, Lucy. I must go," she 
said. 

" Well, if you mmt " Miss Carstairs- 

began, unwillingly ; and then all at once she 
went up to her cousin, and put her arm& 
about her neck. 

"Oh, Anne," she said, suddenly, "I al- 
ways hate to part with you ! I don't know 
why it is, but whatever you do, whatever 
you say, you are better than anybody else/** 

*'My dear," Anne said, quickly, "that 
was long ago." 

" Yes, it was long ago ; but it is as true 
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now as it ever was. Other people are good ; 
but you are best. I have been jealous of 
you — you know I have often been jealous of 
you — but if everybody in the world loved 
you I think it would only be natural and 
just." 

" Don't talk about loving, Lucy. Love is 
a cruel thing," Anne said, in a hard, sudden 
way. 

*' Yes, it is cruel sometimes ; but who can 
help that ? It comes whether one will or 
not — and the trouble comes — and who can 
«ay it is anyone's fault ? When you make 
people love you how can you help the 
rest ?" 

"Lucy, I must ring the bell, for you 
won't — and give me my hat ; it is over there. 
Who can answer half the questions in the 
world ? — and what is the use of trying to 
answer them? Ah, Lucy, live your life, 
and don't think. Never mind what people 
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say. Doii*t think. Live like the birds of 
the air if you want to be happy, and don't 
look either before or after. There now, kisa 
me, and let me. go." 

" Wait just one moment more. He said — 
Mr. Hilton, I mean — (let me tell you this^ 
one thing), he said you were like a winged 
creature." 

" Well, that is exactly what I am telling 
you. to make yourself like— only I don't use 
such fine language as he did. 1 say like a 
bird, and he calls it a winged creature ; but 
it's all the same, and I am glad we agree to- 
gether, for I always liked Fred Hilton, you 
know, Lucy. I told you that just now. I 
have always liked him, and I do it still — 
and I hope good things may come to him — ^ 
and I think he is better than Mrs. Osborne 
is, a thousand times over. But yet some- 
how — ^somehow, Lucy, it seems a long time 
since I saw him last — ^and one forgets things 
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oddly — and that night before he went away, 
when I sat here and sang to him, it seems 
to me to have been about ten years ago. I 
can't be certain at this moment of the colour 
of his eyes, Lucy, and upon my word I don't 
feel sure upon which side of his head he 
parts his hair ! " 

With a sudden half jarring laugh she 
istooped to her cousin and kissed her, and 
then they parted. Her carriage was at the 
^oor, and as she drove back to Sutton she 
thought for a little while of Mr. Hilton ; but 
the pale, cold face did not flush as she 
thought of him, and the quiet beating of her 
heart hardly quickened. For, though the 
first mention of his name to-day had touch- 
ed and for the moment even overcome her, 
what she had said was true ; the world had 
changed for her since she had seen him last, 
and her liking for him had got overlaid, and 
the life of it almost quenched out, by other 
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and stronger feelings. She possibly might 
have married him once, but she did not pity 
herself because she could not marry him 
now, nor add in her heart to the list of the 
injuries that Mn Faulkner had done her the 
injury of having parted her from him. He 
Aa(? parted her from him ; but this evening, 
as she drove home in the mild March twi- 
light, perhaps she hardly felt that she owed 
him any grudge for that. She had liked 
Mr. Hilton ; he had been a prominent figure 
in her life for a little while ; but all that 
order of things had passed away now. As 
she got out of the carriage and crossed the 
threshold at Sutton, she ceased almost un- 
consciously to think of him ; almost uncon- 
sciously too it was of her husband, and not 
of Mr. Hilton, that she began to think as she 
went upstairs, and hastily took off her 
bonnet, vexed that it was so late. 
In one sense, at any rate, we get accus- 
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tomed quickly to new things. Anne might 
be unhappy enough ; the life she had enter- 
ed on was perhaps very dreary to her— 
very cheerless; but yet even already the 
path that had led lier to it had, as it were^ 
closed behind her, and, shrink though she 
might in words from calling this place home, 
in reality it was already home to her — the 
place where her work lay — the only resting- 
place she had. It did not feel strange to 
her as she came back to it to-night. She 
came back for the moment almost eagerly, 
with the natural wholesome feeling that 
some one was expecting her return — that 
something she ought to do was waiting for 
her. But yet she was almost unconscious of 
this feeling ; she thought that she was only 
conscious of coming back to the bondage 
that she could not escape, and the work 
that was only labour to her, and not happi- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" T AM glad the Winter is over," Anne 

-*- said one day. 

The April sun was shiniog — the birds 
were singing on the trees — all the elms were 
growing green* She stood at the window ii) 
her husband's room, with a yearning look 
in her face. She was thinking perhaps how^ 
if it been a year ago, she would have 
gone out this sweet Spring morning.— how 
glad and bright the world would have 
seemed to her, — ^how light of heart she 
would have been. There was a weight 
at her heart now which nothing ever 
seemed to move ; but yet — ^with a wistful 
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longing for that happiness that had passed 
away — she said, " I am glad the Winter is 
gone/' as she stood looking out at the sun- 
shine that was so close to her, and yet that 
in one sense seemed so far away. 

*' Yes — it has been along Winter to you. 
It has been a long Winter to all of us," Mr. 
Faulkner said. 

He had been usiiig his crutches for a little 
while, his man helping him, and walking 
with him round the room, and now he was 
l3nng on his couch again, exhausted with the 
short exertion. He spoke very faintly 
when he answered what Anne had said, and 
she turned away from the window and went 
to him. 

"You have tired yourself," she said. 
" You always try to do too much. Why do 
you walk for more than five minutes when 
Dr. Russell says five minutes is long 
enough ?" 
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" I suppose because I am a fool," he an- 
swered quietly. 

" It would be wiser to do just what he 
orders." 

" Yes— but I am not wise." 

" You are wise about everything except 
the management of yourself. But I sup- 
pose it is hard to be patient." 

" It is hard for you'' 

** I was not thinking of myself." 

" No, I daresay you were not, but / am 
thinking of you. — Aune," he said with 
sudden vehemence, "I wish to God for 
your sake that all this was ended." 

" You need not mind it for my sake," she 
said. But though she said this quickly she 
said it rather faintly too. 

" How can I help minding it for you ?" 
He was silent for a moment, and then he 
sadly asked this question. " I mind it for 
you from morning till night. Do you think 
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because I lie helpless here in my body that 
all the rest of me has grown feeble and dead 
too? You would find it hard enough, I 
know, to be my wife under any circum- 
stances ; but do you suppose I do not under- 
stand how much harder it must be for you 
to be tied to me while I am what I am now 
than it would be if I were myself again, and 
could leave you firee, without making this 
constant claim upon you, — ^without keeping 
you shut up in this melancholy room ?** 

'^ I have never complained of being shut 
up,*' she said. 

" No, you have never complained. God 
knows you never complain of anything. I 
almost wi^ you would. Ah, Anne, I wish 
there was anything that you cared to ask 
for, — anything in my power to give you that 
you would ask for or take !" 

'' I cannot ask when I have no need of 
anything. You give me all that I want," 
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she said coldly. '*A11, I mean, that you 
<xm give." 

*' And that is nothing." 

" Oh no, it is not nothing." She began to 
speak with sudden bitterness. " You give me 
food and shelter. You give me a fire to sit 
by. You will presently give me clothes to 
wear. These are things I could claim from 
no one at the time you married me. Now, 
you see, I can claim them from you." 

" That is a hard speech to make, Anne." 

" Yes, I think it is a hard speech ; but I 
am a hard woman often. You did not 
know that, I suppose, when you thought 
you were in love with me." 

" I did not know many things, perhaps, 
at that time that I have learnt since. Per- 
haps, when I first loved "you, I knew my- 
self, as well as you, less than I do now." 

" That was not my fault." 

"Nor mine. It was no one's fault." 
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And then there was a sudden silence. 
She had spoken to him very bitterly ; she 
had used even a tone of contempt when she 
had talked of the time when he had thought 
he was in love with her ; but yet, when he 
had seemed to accept her assertion, and had 
allowed that he probably had loved her 
without knowing what she was, something 
in her heart involuntarily resented that ac- 
quiescence. 

They were both silent for a few minutes. 
At the end of that time it was she who spoke 
first. 

'^ I think almost the saddest things in all 
the world are the blunders that we make," she 
suddenly said. " We try so hard for some- 
thing that we think we want, and when we 
get it we find that it is useless* to us. It 
does not matter much, as long as we can 
throw away the things we tire of; but a man 
cannot throw off a woman when he has mar- 
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ried her — nor can a woman leave her hus- 
band ; and yet, year after year, people go 
on marrying recklessly, not thinking about 
what they are doing — as you did/' 

" Is that what you suppose I did ?** he 
said. And then, when for a moment sh€^ 
was silent — " My marriage was one of the 
most deliberate acts of my life, Anne — ^its 
greatest act, and — God knows-l — to me its 
sweetest. You are so dear to me that I 
suppose, if it were in my power to do it, I 
would give you up to make you happy ; but, 
if I had once given you up, do you think 
anything else would be left to me ? — any- 
thing else, I mean, that would seem worth 
living for ?" 

She had given a quick look at him, and 
then gradually, as he spoke, the colour had 
come up to her face. 

"If I am so diflferent from what you 
thought me, I don't know why you should 
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go on caring for me/' she said sadly, after a 
moment. " It would be better for us both 
if you did not — ^better for us both, and far 
easier for me/* 

" It need not matter much to you, Anne.'* 
" How can you say that ?" And then all 
at once her tone began to quicken. " Not 
matter to me! Have you ever thought 
of what it is to me to be beside you 
here, and to know that always — when- 
ever we speak to one another — ^you are 
wanting sotnething from me that I cannot 
give you ? Tou think it is hard for a man 
to live with a woman who does not love 
him. It is hardel* — I hnow it is harder — I 
ihinh it is harder a thousand times — for a 
woman to live with a man whom she does 
not love, and to know that he wants love 
from her. That is more than hard. You can't 
understand it. Tou don't know what it is." 
She had spoken, for once, passionately. 
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the cruel words coming rapidly from her, 
without any thought of how they would 
pain him. Perhaps some such speech had 
been in her mind to make to him for 
weeks, and now, at last, she had made it, 
and her heart was beating with great, 
indignant throbs. He had bound her to 
him, but what right had he to torture her 
(this was what she thought) with his silent, 
hourly reproaches ? — what right had he to 
call her when she could not come — ^to make 
the legal bond between them ah excuse for 
laying another burden on her, that was 
harder even than that to bear ? 

She made her cruel speech, and then 
there was a sudden pause. Possibly, be- 
fore he answered her, hot as she was, her 
heart smote her for what she had done. 

'^I had not thought that it would be 
easier for you if I did not care about you," 
he said at last. '^ But you are right, Anne 
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— I have not considered how hard I make 
it for you. I will try to ask less from 
you for the future. Perhaps, in time, I 
shall come to toarU less. I am glad you 
have spoken to me, for you are right; I 
have given you too much to bear.** 

He merely said this, and she made no 

« 

answer to him. He had submitted to her 
reproach, and consented to redress, or try 
to redress, her grievance; but though he 
had done this, I do not know that she was 
satisfied with herself, or that his consent 
made her heart lighter, or left her con- 
science much at ease ; for, if it was true 
that he had given her a hard thing to bear, 
yet had not she too, on her side, laid a hard 
thing on him ? — and was she doing quite a 
woman's part to free her own shoulders 
from a burden by shifting it to his ? She 
sat, without answering him, and without 
refusing to accept the promise he had given 
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her; and yet she was not content: there 
was something in her heart which told her 
that he had acted more generously than she 
had done — ^that his love had made hinv 
more unselfish than she was — that his love 
had made him kinder than she deserved. 

**I don't know if we could help one- 
another. Could we not try to help one- 
another ? " she said suddenly, and almost 
piteously, after a time. " It seems to me 
that we try each other so. We are so ill- 
suited — we have not the same sympathies, 
or the same feelings, about anything. But. 
now, when we are obliged to be together, 
could not we help one another somehow ? 
I am sore, and bitter, and irritable — I know 
that, — and you are sore too. You feel 
things that you ought not to feel : I hurt 
you when I don't n^ean to hurt you. Oh, 
could not we try to look upon one another 
again just as friends — as we used to do?" 
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"Do you think that would be possible? 
If you think it would, let us try," he said. 

"You say that ironically." And then 
the colour came to her face. 

"No, dear — not ironically. I should 
like us to be friends again, in the old way, 
with all my heart, if we could. You used 
to be very sweet to me in those past days, 
Anne — sweeter than you ever are now." 

" I know that." 

"A few months ago you would not have 
told me that we had no sympathies in 
•common." 

"I beg your pardon for sayiog that. I 
meant something — not quite that." 

" Yes, you meant that at present we jar 
upon one another, and that is true enough. 
I have done what has turned our harmony 
into discord. Do you think I would not 
bring the harmony back if I could do it ? 
— even the old harmony, nothing more 
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than that ? — the time when you liked me 
well enough, and trusted me a little, and 
had few of the hard thoughts about me in 
your heart that you have now ?" 

^^ Is it my fault that things are changed ?^ 
She looked at him and flushed, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

" No, my darling, it is not your fault. I 
neither blame you for that nor for anythmg. 
You are very good to me ; you are kinder 
than I could ask. Don't think I am re- 
proaching you. You give me, I daresay, 
more than many another woman would." 

He turned his head away as he said those 
last words* With a wearied look he put 
his hand «ip to his brow, and she sat still 
again. The thought came to her that some 
other woman, perhaps, would have asked 
him if his head was aching, would have bent 
over him, and laid her own Itand on his 
forehead ; but she sat still, and did not do 
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this. The very consciousness that he would 
<jare to have her touch him, kept her from 
touching him. She could have laid her 
hand in kindness on the forehead of many a 
man who was less to her than he was, but 
yet, because she knew that he loved her, 
and yearned for her, she could not lay it 
upon his. 

These Spring days passed for the most 
part so dully and uneventfully that it was 
not often that even a talk like this varied 
their slow monotony. They had begun by 
this time, when it was mild, to take Mr. 
Faulkner out of doors. His man would 
wheel him for an hour in his chair about the 
grounds; for another hour, perhaps, he would 
flit in some sheltered sunny place, and Anne 
would read to him ; they would bring out 
his crutches, and he would walk for a few 
minutes up and down the garden paths. His 
recovery was advancing, but it was advanc- 
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ing very slowly ; sometimes the weary wo- 
man who watched beside him could barely 
see any improvement in him from week to 
week. 

'' Do you really mean that you think he 
will ever be well again ?" she said one day 
abruptly to Dr. Russell. 

She had seen him in the avenue, and had 
gone to meet him. They were walking to- 
gether to where Mr. Faulkner was sitting 
under the trees. 

"Yes, I do; undoubtedly I do," the 
doctor answered. " Of course we must not 
be impatient, but if everything goes on as 
well as it is doing now, I don't see why 
this time next year he shouldn't be as strong 
and sound as he ever was." 

"This time next year I That is a long 
time to look forward to," she said slowly. 

"A year? It's only a year. You will 
find it pass very quickly. Why, you may 
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have a case of paralysis lasting half a dozen 
years. My dear Mrs. Faulkner, let me tell 
you, you have a great deal to be thankful 
for. If your husband had not a splendid 
constitution he would never have got 
through all this in the way he has done. I 
simply never knew a more surprising case 
of recovery." 

They stopped talking as they came within 
earshot of Mr. Faulkner's chair, but some- 
thing grave and pre-occupied in Anne's look, 
perhaps, struck his attention, and after he 
had shaken hands with the doctor, he said 
quietly, 

**What have you been telling my wife 
about me ?" 

"What have I been telling her? — that 
you are an amazing fellow," Dr. Russell 
answered readily. 

" And what besides that ?' 

" OJb, you are in an inquisitive humour, 
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are you? Well, she has been asking me 
when you are going to throw away your 
crutches, and I have been telling her to have 
patience." 

" That is very easy advice to give." 

" And very easy advice to follow. You 
are having a very pleasant time of it, I think 
— nothing to do but to sit here in the sun 
and enjoy yourself.'' 

'*Tes, that does not sound very hard. 
But how long is it to last ? Have you told 
her that too ?" 

" He says that by this time next year you 
will be well," Anne interposed suddenly, in 
her clear, cold voice. 

" Shall I ? That is good news, doctor." 

"Well, here is Mrs. Faulkner, who does 
not look upon it as good news at all. She 
thinks you ought to be well next month." 

" I never said so. Dr. Eussell," exclaimed 
Anne quickly. 
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^'You thought that a year was a long 
time, though, didn^t you ? Ah, well, it may 
seem a good while to look forward to, but 
years slip past wonderfully quickly. You 
are going on as well as possible, Mr. Faulk- 
ner. You are quite right to be out here as 
long as the sun shines." 

" You don't think he was speaking seri- 
ously, do you, when he said that I expected 
you to be well next month ?'' Anne forced 
herself to say presently to her husband, 
when Dr. Russell was gone. " I should be 
sorry that you thought I was impatient." 

^^ I do not think you are impatient, dear ; 
but no doubt you feel that a year is a long 
time," he answered quietly. " I wish I 
could shorten it. But it will be easier for 
you presently. If we go up in another 
month or two to the Travers's, I shall not, 
after that, be such a dead weight on your 
hands." 
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" You know I never like you to speak in 
this way," she answered him quickly. 
There even, as she spoke, came a little 
quiver to her lip. 

**I mean no reproach to you, dear." 

" You may not mean any reproach, but 
you convey one." 

" Then forgive me, Anne." 

'^ You always speak as if I grudged to be 
with you — as if I wanted to do something 
else. What else do you think I want to 
do ? I wish you would take what service I 
can give you simply, and not always be 
suspicious about it You weary me with 
your suspicions." 

She spoke impatiently, and not tenderly. 
If he would be less sensitive, how much 
easier it would all be, she was thinking. 

" Yes, I know I weary you," he said. 
^'6ut if God ever grants me health and 
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strength again, Anne, at least I will try not 
to do that." 

" I said your suspicions wearied me. I 
did not say that you did. Why do you 
always misunderstand me ?" she exclaimed. 

"I and my suspicions — ^if that is what 
you call them — seem to be joined pretty 
closely together. I am afraid you can 
scarcely make a distinction between them. 
But I will do my best to part them, Anne ; 
so try to bear with me." 

She sat down without answering him, and 
opened her book, and began to read. How 
{Profitless all discussion always was between 
them, she thought. How strange it was 
that neither of them could ever understand 
the other — could ever receive what the 
other said without a sense of soreness or of 
wrong. " I suppose I am as much in fault 
as he is," she said to herself; but yet, 
though she said this, she did not really 
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think that the blame lay as much with her 
as it did with him. 

In these days people were beginning to 
come to Sutton to pay visits to her. Of 
course, as long as Mr. Faulkner had con- 
tinued seriously ill, no one had come except to 
make inquiries for him; but now callers were 
daily arriving, and she had to receive them 
(how strange a mockery it seemed to her I) 
in her character of bride. 

''Everybody is going, it seems,*' Mrs. 
Osborne said one day to her brother. " Do 
you mean to go too ?" 

But Mr. Hilton to this inquiry impatiently 
answered, "No." 

So Mrs. Osborne made her call presently 
alone. 

" And I saw both him and her, and did 
everything that was proper," she reported 
to her brother when she came back from it. 
"I found them sitting together under the 
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trees, like an Arcadian shepherd and shep- 
herdess — only I don't think there was much 
love-making going on between them. She 
looked as cold and indifferent as if she had 
been married a dozen years, and I can't 
say, poor man, that I saw much sign of 
happiness even in him. Really, Fred, I 
can't understand your excessive admiration 
of her. If I had seen her for the first time 
to-day I don't think I should almost have 
called her pretty." 

" She must be curiously altered, then," he 
said sarcastically. 

" Oh, well, she varies very much, no 
doubt, like all women. But even at her 
best, you know, 1 never raved about her as 
you did — and I do think she is dreadfully 
fallen off now. She really, Fred, looked 
quite grey to-day. She had no more colour 
in her face than a paving-stone, and so hard 
and cold in her manner. I do think if you 
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had been with me you would have been 

^' Then I am glad I was not with you,'' he 
said quickly. 

'^Now I think that is a foolish speech. 
What is the good of nursing a useless feeling 
of that sort, Fred ? How long, pray, do 
you mean to go on adoring Anne War- 
wick ?" 

" What does that matter to you or to any- 
one?" 

" You are very rude, Fred." 

" I dare say I am." 

" And you don't care, you mean ?" 

*' Why do you persist in talking of what 
you can't understand, Laura? She was 
brighter and better than any of you. That 
is why you always speak of her as you do. 
You can't forgive her for her wit and her 
beauty." 

And then, as his sister burst out laugh- 
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ing, he turned on his heel and went away; 

She might laugh; but was not that the 

« 

truth — that they could not forgive her for 
outshining them all ? There was only one 
woman who forgave her for that, ''* She is 
kinder than any of them ; she is the only 
just one amongst them," Mr. Hilton said to 
himself, and took his hat, and began to walk 
presently towards the Hall. 

He had taken that walk a good many 
times since he had come to spend these 
Easter holidays at King's Croft. To-day, as 
he took it, at a place where two roads join- 
ed, a carriage drove quickly up and passed 
him. He was thinking of Anne as it came 
in sight ; all at once as it came up he saw 
her seated in it. Her face was turned to 
him ; she bowed as their eyes met. He had 
only time to take off his hat, and then she 
had gone by. 

" I met her just now," he said, a quarter 
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of an hour afterwards to Lucy. " She drove 
past me as I came here. She looked so 
still and cold. Good God !" he cried, passion- 
ately, " has that man taken all the life out 
of her?" 

^^No, no, you must not think it worse 
than it is. I know she looks that way 
sometimes ; but she is not always so. She 
can still look bright — ^she can still look just 
as lovely as she ever did," Lucy answered, 
trying to soothe him. ^^But that look that 
you saw — yes, I know it does come now, as 
it never used to do — a look as if all heart 
had died out of her." 

" Confound him 1" h^ muttered, between 
his teeth. 

" I wish you had not seen her looking 
like that for the first time. If you had 
come here yesterday, you would have 
found her talking quite cheerfully. You 
must not go away thinking her more 
changed than she is.'' 
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Mr. Hilton and Liicy were standing 
together, and she was looking into his face 
with those wistful, tender eyes of hers. 
The last weeks had made these two a pair 
of intimate friends. He had come to her 
for sympathy, and she had given him what 
he came for, without stint or grudge* 
Perhaps she knew that he guessed why she 
gave it, and what feeling it was for himself 
that made her grasp so gladly at the 
confidence he offered her ; but women like 
Lucy Carstairs — ^women who yearn for love 
that they feel no power in themselves to 
win — act sometimes with an abandonment 
in which others would be afraid to indulge. 
Suppose he knew she loved him — what did 
it matter ? she thought. Would he not 
only trust her the more because he knew 
that, and give more of himself to her 
because he was so certain of her sympathy ? 

He said to her to-day, 
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'^ I am getting sick of this place. I 
would not stay here another day if I had 
not you to come and talk to/ I don't know 
what I am to do when I go back to my 
solitary rooms, and can never come to you 
for kindness and comfort.'* 

He said this to her before he went away ; 
and when he was gone, she sat down and 
thanked God, who had giv&n so much to 
her. He had called her his friend ; he had 
told her that he never should forget all tha& 
he owed to her ; and she thought, in her 
humility, that this was payment enough for 
all the love she had given him — ^for all the 
hours of thought, by day and night, that 
she spent upon him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

**T HOPE I shall not see her again; I 
could not bear to speak to her yet," 
Mr. Hflton had said this afternoon to Miss 
Oaistair^ when they were talking about 
Anne. 

But we often nuscalculate our ovm powers. 
On the day before he was to return to 
town he went to make his farewell call at 
the Hall ; and as the servant ushered him 
into the drawing-room he found himself 
suddenly face to face with Mrs. Faulkner. 
There was no posdbility of retreat for him ; 
there was no time given him to think how 
he was to look, or what he was to say to 
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her: he came into the room, and in an 
instant found himself in her presence. 

She was sitting, talking to her cousin, in 
her favourite chair, that stood in its accus-» 
tomed place by one of the windows. The 
light fell on her there, and threw her figure 
into relief, so that she was the finst object 
he saw as he crossed the threshold. He 
did not see Lucy at all: he only, in that 
first moment, saw Anne — Anne, with her 
hardly changed face. But she had the ad- 
vantage of him, for she had caught sight 
of him a minute before, as he came up the 
avenue. 

"There is Mr. Hilton, Lucy," she had 
said to her cousin; and the colour, for a 
moment, came a little into her face. 

" Oh !" ejaculated Lucy, nervously, and 
started up, with rather scared eyes. " Shall 
I say — shall I make Richard say — that I 
am engaged ?" she asked. 
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" Engaged ? No. You are not engaged, 
are you ?" Anne calmly replied ; and then 
the other murmured something that was 
inaadihle, and nothing more was said. 

Mrs. Faulkner was talking quietly about 
the flowers in the greenhouse at Sutton 
when Kichard threw open the drawing- 
room door, and let Mr. Hilton io. 

She stopped speaking as he entered. 
For a moment, as he saw her, he stood 
still ; then the hlood went with a rush to 
his head, and he went forward, hardly 
knowing what he was about. She, on her 
part, was very self-possessed. She did not 
rise, but she bent forward in her chair, and 
held out her hand to him cordially. 

" I am very glad to see you again," she 
said. 

He tried to answer her, but for a few 
moments his tongue dove to the roof of his 
mouth. He never knew how that first 
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minute passed — ^whether or not he said any- 
thing — whether he took any notice of Lucy. 
When he came to himself he was sitting op« 
posite her, and she was quietly asking him 
about his journey up to town. 
. " And so you go to-morrow ?" she said. 
*' And you are going to leave us here with 
all our budding trees P I wonder you have 
the heart to go when the country looks so 
pretty." 

^' I am afraid I can hardly think of that,'' 
he said. 

'*]Sro, you are like everybody else, I sup- 
pose — ^you are never your own master — or, 
at least, you never believe that you are. I 
think, for my own part, that it is a way 
people often have of taking themselves in. 
What do you imagine would happen if you 
did not go to town to-morrow ?" 

She was looking at him with a kind of 
mocking laughter in her eyes. The fair 
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face was before him, with the sunshine on 
it — the old face, only a little thinner and 
paler. He had expected, if he should ever 
meet her again, to find her so changed that 
she would be like another woman ; the 
brow that had been wreathed with smiles 
wreathed now with cypress — all the lighf 
gone from her — all the mirth turned to 
sadness ; and, instead of that, here she sat 
jesting with him, teasing him with foolish 
questions, almost in the old ^rlish way. He 
felt, as he sat before her, like some one in a 
dream. 

For a quarter of an hour she talked to 
him. She talked with quiet self-possession 
about a score of things ; she laughed more 
than once, with the old clear tone in her 
laughter; she even made him laugh. She 
had always had a clever way of telling 
stories about the village people, and now, 
just before she rose to go away, she mim- 
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icked a sentence or two that an old woman 
had said to her, in a tone that upset even 
Mr. Hilton's gravity. It was done 90 sud- 
denly that he burst out laughing before he 
could help himself; and then, in the midst 
of that abrupt merriment, she rose from her 
chair. 

" Well, I must go. I always stay too 
long when I come here. ^ Mr. Hilton, I am 
glad to have seen you again," she said all at 
once. 

In some degree^ perhaps, she had been 
playing a part, but he did not know that. 
She had so. much self-possession that he 
thought she had met him without emotion ; 
but she had not met him quite without, emo- 
tion ; she had liked him too well in the old 
days for that to have been possible. But a 
double feeling — a feeling that was one-half 
pride, and one-half instinctive, and almost 
unconscious loyalty to her husband — • 
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mad^ her act so that he should not guess 
that his presence had stirred one drop of 
blood in her veins. 

When she rose up to go, he could not tell 
that it was the excitement of talking to him 
which had brought that slight colour to her 
cheek. He only saw it, and thought to 
himself, " How little changed she is 1" in a 
wonder that was half joy and half anguish. 

She had put her hand frankly in his 
again. She had said nothing about the old 
days before her marriage. She had spoken 
once or twice of her husband. " Now that 
Mr. Faulkner is better, we spend half the 
day out of doors," she said. When she 
had risen to go, and Lucy asked her — " Why 
cannot you stay a little longer, dear ?" — she 
answered at once—" Because Mr- Faulkner 
will want me." 

She said nothing to Mr. Hilton when she 
bade him good-bye about meeting him again, 
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or seeing him at Sutton. She expressed no 
hope of seeing him in the future, and as he 
took her to her carriage and closed its door 
upon her, he felt as if the slight parting 
smile she gave him, as she drove away, was 
the last that he should ever have of her. 

" Why did you not tell me that she was 
here ? Why did you let me see her ?" he 
exclaimed to Lucy almost angrily as he 
came back into the room. ^^I sometimes 
think that women have no pity — not even 
your and he threw himself down again 
upon his chair opposite to her empty seat, 
and struck his hand on the arm of it. 

** She would not let me tell you. How 
could I do anything ? Oh, don't be vexed 
with me I" Lucy said. 

The tears came to the girl's eyes. It was 
hard for her. If he had considered the 
matter, he could scarcely have supposed 
that it was to please herself that she had let 
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him and Anne Faulkner meet, but in the 
bitter haste of the moment he did not think 
of this. He was quivering with pain, and, 
as a natural vent to his pain, he fell to 
scolding her. 

''Don't be vexed with me. I did not 
know what to do. I had no time to think," 
she said humbly. 

" If you had let me know she was here 
I never would have come in." 

" But is it not better that you should have 
seen her ? You must have seen her sooner 
or later. You won't be angry when you 
come to think of it." 

'' I am not angry ; it is not that ; of course 
I have no right to be angry. Only you 
don't seem to understand that this is a thing 
— half enough — ^to — ^kill one !" 

''Ohyes— yes— Ido." 

"To see her looking almost like her old 
self, and to know that that man stands for 
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ever between her and me ! Good God ! if 
she married him against her will, how can 
she be so little changed ?" 

" She is not always as you saw her just 
now. I think she made a great effort to be 
cheerful before you." i 

** I would rather have seen her sad." 

" Yes ; but she would not. She is very 
proud, you know. If such a thing had hap- 
pened to me as has to her, I think I should 
want everyone I cared for to pity me ; but 
she won't take pity from anybody. It is her 
way. You can't say anything. No one can 
help it." 

And then he leant his forehead on 
his hand, and made, no answer. He 
felt in this hour as if his life had been 
wrecked — as if losing Anne Warwick was 
the same as losing everything. He had got 
to persuade himself already before to-day 
that if Mr. Faulkner had not come in and 
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stolen her from him he should have won her. 
And now as he sat thinking he ground his 
teeth, and cursed Mr. Faulkner in his heart. 

He had little that was kind or gentle to 
say to Lucy on this last day that she should 
see him. He was absorbed in himself and 
in the passionate emotion that the sight of 
Anne had aroused in him, and he had little 
thought left to give to her. Before he left 
her he asked her to forgive him for having 
spoken so impatiently, but he only said this 
out of courtesy. He had almost left her 
before he spoke one word that she might 
remember with comfort afterwards. It was 
only at the very last that her sad face struck 
and touched him. He was saying good-bye 
to her, and had her hand in his, when sud- 
denly he looked at hei*, and then all at 
once, 

" I think I am a brute to come here and 
trouble you," he said abruptly. " Here I 
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have tired you out, and you never say a 
reproachful word to me. Do you come 
into the world only to comfort other people, 
you kind, unselfish women ?" 
. '' Oh, I am not unselfish ! '' she exclaimed 
quickly ; and then the colour came into her 
face, and the tears came (tears of sudden 
joy), and choked her, and she could not go 
on speaking. 

^' It looked natural and pleasant to see 
Mr. Hilton's face again. I liked it, Lucy. 
I am glad I saw him yesterday," Anne said 
to her cousin the next afternoon ; and then, 
for a few minutes, she talked about him. 
"I could almost have thought, when we 
were sitting here, that it was a year ago — 
this time last year, when we all used to be 
foolish and talk nonsense. The sight of him 
brought it all back so oddly. Those old 
things try one a little bit, Lucy. One feels 
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rather like having seen a ghost when they 
come back suddenly." 

" Your meeting yesterday tried him more 
than it did you. I don't think your emotion 
troubled you very much," Lucy said, rather 
bitterly. 

" No, it did not trouble me ; why should 
it ?" Anne instantly answered ; and then, 
when Lucy's eyes fell abashed — "I liked to 
see him ; why should I be troubled about 
it ?" she said. " If it gave me just a little 
shock at first — as it would do at any time if 
one saw a ghost, — that was only for a 
minute. All the time we sat talking here 
I was glad. And I went home thinking 
about pleasant things." 

" And do you think that is what he did 
too ?" Lucy asked, ironically. 

And then, 1;hough she tried to prevent it, 
the colour came for a moment to Anne's 
face. 
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"He should have done it, if I could 
have made him," she answered, quickly. 
"He should think nothing but pleasant 
thoughts, and nothing but good things should 
happen to him." 

"You can't bring good things to him, 
Anne— you can only bring evil things." 

" That is a cruel speech, Lacy." 

"I don't say that you would wish to 
bring them, but only that you have done it. 
You couldn't help it, I daresay ; at any rate, 
you can't help it now ; but I don't know why 
you should ignore it." 

" There are a good many things that it is 
wisest to ignore." 

Anne said this after a moment or two's 
silence, and then she turned away. 

"Look, now, the sun is shining; why 
don't we come out ?" she said. " I want to 
be out. I am tired of sitting still. Lucy," 
and all at once she took the girl's arm with 
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an almost vehement movement, and drew it 
round her neck — " Lucy, why do you scold 
me? Are you going to be tender to 
nobody but Frederick Hilton ? If he has 
anything to bear, tell him to be a man and 
bear it." 

" He does bear it," Lucy said, with flashing 
eyes. 

*'Not he. He comes here for you to 
croon and wring your hands over him. It 
suits him — and you too, perhaps; but it 
doesn't suit me^ if you are to be made hard 
to me by moaning over his troubles." 

** You have no right to say I am hard to 
you, Anne." 

" Yes, you are growing very hard. You 
don't feel for me — you only feel for Mr* 
Hilton." 

" How can you say so untrue a thing ?" 

" It is not untrue, Lucy. You care more 
when you think Fred Hilton's little finger 
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aches than you care when I am sick from 
the crown of my head to the soles of my 
feet. There, get into the sunshine and let 
us talk about something else. Lucy, I 
wouldn't think so much about Mr. Hilton'& 
little finger, if I were you. What does a 
little finger matter — at least, when you com- 
pare it with heads and hearts ?'' 

** Why do you talk such nonsense^ 
Anne?" 

" Why should I not talk nonsense ? I 
can't talk sentiment, like Mr. Hilton, you 
know. Why should one not talk nonsense, 
Lucy, if one must talk at all ?" 

She put her hand on Lucy's shoulder,, 
and began to lead her round the garden^ 
talking as she went, and passing ^ from 
subject to subject, in the light, fantastic,, 
wilful way that used to be so common with 
her, and into which, in these days, she was, 
consciously or involuntarily, beginning to falL 
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again. You never could tell, when she 
chose to indulge in these moods, whether 
she was in jest or earnest : her grave words 
seemed to have a tone of mockery in them, 
her laughter a touch of sadness. 

"I never know, Anne, whether you 
mean half what you .say," Lucy had been 
wont to tell her, in the old days ; for Anne 
used to mystify her cousin even then, and 
Tun riot in her talk, with a mischievous 
humour that delighted in the confusion that 
it caused. 

And now this quaint, wayward love of 
bewildering, that had lain quenched and 
4ead enough for a few months, was curious- 
ly, and perhaps unconsciously, reviving in 
her — her old self re-awakening and coming 
back, as the Spring was re-awakening in the 
new year. 

It only re-awoke in her, however, here, 
in the midst of these scenes that had been 
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With L °"'"° "'• ^«»"™''- Here, 

splf ' ^ °*o°'ents, to throw her- 

je tJ''"^' '"' ^°*° *^^ <^'^ '^^ for the. 
lbl?''^^''°^'"^^^«y«t--toher 

^ ei7 ; but they never rose to her lipa 
^* Sutton : the wild humour that made her 

« jest and earnest when she talked to her 
^^sm, or even to Mr. Hilton, never dictat- 
one word that she ever spoke to her 
^usband. When she said bitter things 
^ ^^, she said them without mixing 
j^em with any laughter. To-day. after 
'^^ had telked her- half playful, half 
«ad nonsense, to Lucy for an hour, she 
^ent back to her own house, and re- 
aewed the monotonous round of her daily 
J-ties there, with the Hght gone fron. 
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"Did you find your cousin at home?" 
Mr. Faulkner asked her ; and 'she answered 
— " Yes, she was at home." And then she 
sat down, and took up the book she had 
been reading to him. 

** Tell me something about your visit ; 
don't begin to read at once. You must be 
tired," he said to her. 

" Oh no — I am not tired," she answered, 
<X)ldly ; but, that she might obey him, she 
paused for a few moments, and then began 
to tell him how warm it had been in the 
gardens at the Hall, how green the lim^- 
trees were getting in the avenue, and that 
Helmore, the Hall gardener, was saying it 
would be a good year for fruit. 

She told him these things, and then she 
tried to think of something more t^at she 
could say ; and she could think of nothing. 

" I am not tired — I am quite ready to 
read," she said, after a little silence ; and 
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then, when he made no answer, she took 
up the hook again and read. 

She was a talker hy nature — a woman to 
whom silence was not natural, — ^and yet she 
could not talk to Mr. Faulkner. She had 
talked to him once, when she was free, and 
he was free; but now he had sealed her 
lips — he had made her dumb to him, 
except when some feeling, keener than a 
feeling of regard, forced words to come. 

Sometimes she was sorry, not for herself 
only, but for him. She might have been 
more to him, if it had not become her duty 
to be so much. She used to think how, if 
she were not his wife, she might have come 
to him during these weeks and cheered him. 
" If he had let me alone, and we had just 
been friends as we used to be, I could have 
brightened him a little — I could have made 
him like to have me here," she thought. 
But now he had compelled her presence, 
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and the service that, if left to be given 
voluntarily, she would have given gladly, 
had lost all vitality, all that gave worth 
or beauty to it, by being enforced. She 
served him now, and was obedient to him, 
but it was a service and an obedience with- 
out life and without love. 

" Anne, give me a piece of paper and a 
pencil," he said to her one afternoon. And 
when she had given him what he asked for, 
he employed himself for half an hour, as she 
sat at work, in making a sketch of her. She 
was sitting with her head bent down, and 
he drew her face in profile, very truly and 
tenderly. She had looked up a few minutes 
after he began his sketch, and had seen 
what he was doing, but neither of them had 
said anything. At the half hour's end he 
put his pencil down, and presently she rose 
and looked at the little drawing that he had 
thrown half aside. 
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"Is it like?" he asked. 

" I don't know. Yes, I suppose so," she 
replied carelessly. And then, after a mo- 
ment, " You must have a very good eye for 
catching likenesses/' 

He laughed as she made that answer. 
"If I could draw any face, I ought ta 
be able to draw yours/' he said. " Don't 
you think I have had time enough all these 
weeks to learn it ?" 

"It is not worth learning," she coldly 
answered. 

She so often spoke ungraciously to him, 
with a kind of involuntary perversity. 

" That is for me to decide. Don't you 
think so ?" he asked her. 

But to this she made no answer, and only 
dropped the little sketch and turned away. 

" Give it me back, dear," he said, stretch- 
ing out his hand for it. "Look here, I 
want to show you something. Look, this 
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is where artistically your face is wrong. The 
angle is too sharp here. This is how proper- 
ly the line should go.** 

" Should it ? Well, it does not matter 
much/' she said indifferently. 

" No. If it went this way the face would 
be more perfect — ^that is all I mean. But 
you would spoil it if you made it perfect ; 
half of its charm lies in its imperfection." 

"I don't see why there should be any 
charm in imperfection. If I wanted to be 
thought beautiful, I should prefer to have 
my features regular/' she said. 

She would not give him any sympathy, 
nor even seem to understand him. She 
turned away again, and left him with the 
sketch in his hand. And then, as happened 
often, after a minute, her heart smote her 
for being so cold, and she forced herself to 
speak to him again. 

"Why do you draw my face? You 
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would do better to draw something else/' 
she said abruptly. 

*' How could I do better than draw the 
best thing I know ?" he answered. 

" I wish you would not say that." 

She tapped her foot on the ground ; she 
spoke the words with a sudden sharp impa- 
tience. 

^'Do you think that there is anything 
better to me than your face ?" 

" I don't know," she said. 

" How can you help knowing ?" 

" I wish it was not so, then," she answer- 
ed suddenly. 

" That is a cruel wish, Anne." 

*' I cannot help it." 

The answer came bitterly and recklessly : 
she repented what she had said almost 
before she had uttered it ; but yet though 
she repented she remained silent when the 
words had passed her lips, and did not tell 

k2 
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him that she was sorry she had spoken them. 

At least, for a minute she did not tell him 
so, but when that minute was ended, flush- 
ing and nervously, she went up to him and 
laid her hand upon his chair. 

** Forgive me for saying that— forgive me 
for saying such things to you. I don't know 
why you waste your love upon me. I am 
not worthy of it T' she began almost to sob. 

" Anne, what can I do for you ?" he said 
to her after a little while. " Shall I send 
you away? Would you go back to your 
uncle P What can I do to make all this less 
cruel to you ?" 

She shook her head and made no answer. 
After a time she said to him humbly and 
self-reproachfully — 

" I don't deserve to have anybody kind 
to me. I am growing so hard and selfish. 
Another kind of woman would be touched 
by all this— by your loving me so, I mean, 
and yet you see 1 am not touched at all." 
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" Well, you cannot help it/' he said. 

^^I ought to help it. I ought to be 
grateful to you, — and I am not grateful/' 

" You have more to forgive me for than 
to be grateful to me for." 

"And I cannot forgive you, you see." 
She lifted up her eyes to his face — eyes that 
were half sad, half frightened. " I cannot 
forgive you. Do you understand ?" she 
said. 

" Yes — -I understand." 

" Oh, why did you marry me ! If all 
this had happened, and you had only asked 
me to come and be with you — just to come 
and help to nurse you, as your sister might—- 
do you not know how glad I should have 
been ? I would have come so willingly — I 
I could have been so happy here. Why did 
you make it all impossible by doing this ? 
Why did you marry me ?" 

She repeated her inquiry with a kind of 
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passion. Was it not bitter — wag it not cruel 
— that he should have done this thing to 
her ? The world all through her life had 
been kind to Anne Warwick, you know : she 
had never before had to face it and be 
beaten by it, — she had never until now 
known what it was to feel bound and 
helpless — to kick against the pricks, and 
know that she kicked against them utterly 
in vain. 

She grasped the arm of the chair against 
which she leant, and burst into a passion of 
tears. And then she would not stay with 
him, nor let him try to soothe her, but went 
away out of the room weeping, and left him 
alone. 

For some time after he had begun to re- 
cover, Mr. Faulkner had thought that he 
would one day tell Anne what object he had 
had in his mind when he had pressed her so 
persistently to marry him : he had thought 
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once that it would soften her towards him 
to know it ; but of late he had come to 
doubt whether it would soften her, and so 
when she asked ber passionate question he 
had left it unanswered. If he had told the 
truth to her would she not only have re- 
proached him for his recklessness, and have 
made it a new cause of offence against him, 
that he had set himself to judge what would 
be good for her, and for so poor a gain to 
run so great a risk ? 

He had let her go without speaking to 
her, or trying to justify himself. He did not 
try to justify himself even when half an 
hour later she came back, and sat down 
beside him again, and wearily asked him to 
forgive her. 

" I ought not to have spoken as I did," 
she said in a low cold voice. " I am very 
sorry. I am an impatient woman." 
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* 

" My poor wife 1 " he only answered 
sadly. 

And then he took her hand in his, and 
she let him keep it for a little while. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T\R. RUSSELL had always said that as 
•-■-^ soon as his patient should be well 
enough to travel he should like him to go 
to town, and put himself into Sir James 
Paget's hands. So the thought of this 
coming up to town lay before Anne during 
the sweet Spring days of April and May, 
and though she shrank from it sometimes, as 
from a thing needing an effort greater than 
she had courage or energy to make, yet 
sometimes too she found herself dwelling on 
it and hoping for it, as when we are weary 
at heart we dwell on anything that will 
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break the sameness of our long days — that 
will offer novelty to us instead of their dull 
and hopeless repetition. 

It had been settled that they were to 
stay in London with Mr. and Mrs. Travers^ 
and this arrangement was pleasant to Anne. 
" It will be better to be with them than to 
be alone," she always thought. " They are so 
good — and they know everything." They 
knew everything — they would not wonder 
and ask questions (she used to comfort her- 
self with dwelling on this) ; she would not 
have to act a part when she was with them, 
and to seem as if she loved her husband 
when she did not love him. 

One day early in May Dr. Russell told her 
that she might make her arrangements for 
being in town by the middle of the months 

" And then you will be away, I suppose, 
all the Summer ?" Lucy Carstairs said regret- 
fully to her. 
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*' I don't know. I know nothing," Anne 
answered. " Dr. Russell talks about Germaa 
baths ; but I don't know if Sir James Paget 
will talk about German baths." 

" I hope he won't," Lucy said. 

" Why do you hope he won't? I rather 
feel, for my part, as if I should like to get a 
pilgrim's dress, and take a staff in my hand^ 
and go wandering on over all the face of 
the earth," Anne said in her half jesting, 
half reckless way. ^*Only what one wants ia 
the energy to begin to do it — to begin that 
or anything," she added wearily. 

They made their journey up to town on a 
warm May afternoon. A certain sense of 
relief took possession of Anne as she turned 
her face away from Sutton, and from all 
the familiar places that had grown in these 
last months so dreary to her. "Surely 
somewhere else there will be something 
fresh to live for — to make life seem sweet 
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again/' she was thinking to herself, almost 
unconsciously. Her face brightened as she 
looked out upon the sweet green landscape. 
Ah, was it not such a fair world to live in ? 
were we not meant to be happy in it ? she 
thought. She put her hand once within 
her husband's arm as she called his attention 
to something that they passed ; she sat for 
a few moments leaning on him as she bent 
forward to look at it. *' Are you sure you 
are not tired ?" she said to him more than 
once, and looked into his face with kinder 
eyes than met his often. 

They got to town at five o'clock, and in 
half an hour afterwards they had reached 
their journey's end. Mr. Travers had come 
to meet them at the station : Mrs. Travers, 
with her kind face full of glad wel- 
<x>me, was in the hall to receive them as 
they crossed her threshold. She came for- 
ward to them with a child on either side of 
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her — two small, half shy, inqairiDg crea* 
tures, who partly hid behmd their mother'^ 
skirts, and partly, from that safe and com-^ 
fortable shelter, peered out, with round 
eyes full of unmitigated curiosity, on Mr* 
Faulkner, as he came slowly from the 
carriage up the steps. 

"He hasn't got any legs now," one of 
these small people had confided to the 
other, an hour or two ago; "Nurse says 
they're both gone." 

"What do you think he'll look like, 
then ?" inquired the second one : and then 
they had laid their heads together, and tried 
to imagine to themselves the spectacle that 
Mr. Faulkner would present, till their ex- 
pectations had been raised to a height such 
as their visitor's actual appearance, — as he 
came into the hall, needing no more re- 
markable support than a stick and their 
father's arm, — ^failed in a most deplorable 
way to gratify. 
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They kissed one another, while his wife 
(who had never kissed him yet) stood at his 
side, and looked on. It was only after that 
salute had been given that she received her 
own welcome. 

" Why, you don't even look tired — ^you 
are wonderful!" Mrs. Travers exclaimed^ 
turning to Mr. Faulkner again, with a 
joyful face. 

" I look better, at any rate, than when I 
saw you last," he said. 

" Ah, that was a terrible time ! " 

She put her hand upon his arm in a 
caressing way : she walked beside him into 
the drawing-room, talking to him, looking 
kindly at him, seeming almost as if she had 
no thought except for him. 

He was, in truth, wonderfully little 
wearied with his journey. He was so little 
tired that he would not hear of lying down, 

'* My dear, he is better than I had ever 
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dared to hope. What credit he does to 
you !" Mrs. Travers said to Anne, when she 
went with her visitor to her room. 

" Do you think he does?" Anne asked. 

Perhaps, at that moment, she looked 
more tired than her husband did. They 
seemed all so glad to see him : they 
gathered round him, and talked to and 
gazed at him, and made much of him ; even 
the children, who had been shy of him in 
the first few minutes, had let themselves be 
coaxed to come to him, and she had left 
Ruth just now leaning her chin upon his 
shoulder, and Harry standing between his 
knees, with a budding grin of satisfaction 
on his face. They welcomed him amongst 
them as they would welcome one who had a 
natural place in their house, and in their 
hearts; and she — what was she to any of 
them? 

She began to take off her bonnet and 
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cloak, feeling rather 8ttange and cold. She 
thought to herfielf — '* Would it not have 
been better if I had let him come alone P I 

< 

never thought of it, — but I ought to have 

« 

thought of it. They would all have been 
happier without me — and he would have 
been happier. I think T have been a fool 
to come." But she could not say aloud that 
she had been a fool. She felt as if a 
morbid unnatural shyness was creeping over 
her, and she had to fight against it that it 
might not beat her. 

And somehow she was tired to-night, and 
not able to fight. The Travers were very 
kind to her, and yet this first evening at 
their house proved to be rather a hard one 
to Anne. She had looked forward to her 
coming here as to a time of relief, but the 
kind of relief offered to her was not quite 
of the sort to satisfy her need. • Throughout 
the evening she was placed in the most 

VOL. n. ii 
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comfortable of easy-chairs ; her host and her 
hostess talked to her ; the children in a shy 
way made friends with her ; she had not the 
burden on her mind of entertaining her hus- 
band, or ministering to him. She <ya^U to 
have been content : they were all as kind to 
her as they could be ; biit yet something was 
wrong ; she had got something that she did 
not want, or lost something that she did not 
wish to lose, and she would not confess even 
to herself (perhaps she hardly knew) what 
she had either found or lost. 

'' I am so glad you have come to us in 
this lovely Spring weather," Mrs. Travers 
said to her next morning at breakfast. (Mr. 
Faulkner did not leave his room so early, so 
Anne was breakfasting alone with her host 
and hostess). ''It is delightful to me to 
think that you know nothing about London, 
and that I shall have all the sights to show 
you." 
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" But I have not come to see sights," 
Anne answered quickly. 

" No, you have not come to seie them, per- 
haps, but you mean to see them, I hope ? You 
don*t expect that we are going to let you shut 
yourself up in the house all day ? No, no, 
my dear, there are hosts of things that you 
must do. You must see the streets and the 
parks. You must go to concerts, and to the 
opera, and the Academy, — and fifty other 
places. Now here is to-day — there couldn't 
be a lovelier day to begin with. I should 
like to take you this morning to the Bow," 
said Mrs. Travers briskly. 

" I should be glad to see the Row some 
day, — ^but " — Anne hesitated for a moment-r- 
'4 don't think I can go out in the morning." 

•* Why not, dear ?" 

"I mean — I am usually with Mr. 
Faulkner." 

l2 
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" But his man will be here to look after 
him." 

".Oh yes—I know." 

« WeU, then ?" 

" I think I would rather not go to-day.*' 

" My dear Anne, I am sure he would 
like you to go." 

" Yes, perhaps, — but — I don't care about 
it — indeed I don't." 

'* But 1 want you to be brought to care. 
Tou have come here to be amused, and to 
be done good to, — and how are you to be 
done good to if you insist on shutting your- 
self up in Mr. Faulkner's room ?" 

They had risen from table, and Mrs. 
Travers was standing with her hand upon 
Anne's shoulder by one of the windows. 
Anne had half turned her head away : she 
made no answer to her friend for a few 
moments : when she spoke at last there 
was a touch of pathos in her voice. 
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" I know that I am very stupid," she said, 
^' but don't you understand how some one 
might feel who had been Uving for a long time 
in the dark ? I may get used to the sunshine 
again presently, but it dazzles me too much 
yet. A year ago you know how I should 
have liked* all these things, but now — I 
seem as if I had nothing to do with them — 
as if I had no energy left to get out of my 
dull groove. No, you must not trouble 
yourself about me — not yet, at any rate. 
Let me go to Mr. Faulkner, as I always 
do." 

"Well, my dear, you know what you 
want best, of course," Mrs. Travers said, 
and seemed to give in ; but when half an 
hour afterwards Anne went to her husband, 
prepared to spend the morning with him in 
her usual way, she found that her energetic 
hostess had already paid a visit to Mr. 
Faulkner before her, and strengthened 
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her hands by enlisting him in her cause. 

"Are you going to read to me for a 
little ?" he said as she came in. " Well, I 
shall like to have you for an hour ; but, 
dear, I don't want you to stay in all the 
morning with me, I should like you pre- 
sently to go out with Mrs. Travers." 

" Has Mrs. Travers been speaking to you 
about that?" Anne asked quickly. The 
colour had sprung into her face. She did 
not make her inquiry in a conciUatory 
tone. 

"Yes, she told me just now that you 
have refused to go out because you think 
you ought to stay at home with me." 

" She should not have done that T' Anne 
spoke hotly — almost indignantly. 

" She did it wholly out of kindness, 
Anne. She does not want you to make 
yourself a prisoner, — and you know /don't 
want that either. I want you to have 
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all the change and relief that you can. '* 
" Very well " — in a suddenly constrained 
voice ; "of course I will go — if you wish 
it." • • 

'^ I shall be going out myself too in the 
course of the day. Mrs. Travers is speak- 
ing of driving me to Kew.^' 

« Oh— r 

'^ And this morning I am sure to have 
the children with me. So, you see, the 
burden won't lie wholly on your shoulders 
here, dear, as it has been doing so terribly 
of late." 

She sat down without answering him. 
After a minute she opened her book and 
began to read. She hardly knew why she 
should feel so €ore and discontented, or at 
least if she did know she hardly liked to 
acknowledge it ; she hardly liked to allow 
that her pride was hurt because Mrs* 
Travers had interposed between her and 
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her husband. And yet it was so. Of 
course she did not want to be with him, 
she said to herself, — she did not care to 
make herself of importance to •him, — but 
still, was it any business of Mrs. Travers's to 
step between them, and volunteer to take 
a part of her burden off her neck ? 

"That is a wonderfully brilliant ac- 
count, " Mr. Faulkner said suddenly after 
she had been reading for half an hour. 
^^ You understand how the case stood, 
do you not? You see, here on the 

one hand " and he began to give a 

rapid recapitulation of a certain political 
movement; and the colour came into 
Anne's face, and she felt ashamed as she 
tried to rouse herself and listen, for she had 
been reading without hearing the words 
that passed her lips, and knew no more of 
the important measures her author had 
been so eloquently describing than— Ruth 
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did, singing nursery rhymes as she sat on 
the floor amongst the beasts of her Noah's 
ark. 

Anne went to see the riders in the Park 
that morning, and the same afternoon Mrs. 
Travers drove Mr. Faulkner to Kew in the 
pony carriage, which only held two people. 

" I wish we had room for you too," she 
said to Anne as they were starting; but 
there was not room, so Mrs. Faulkner stayed 
at home, — and did not know (perhaps 
would not have cared to know) that the 
two who drove along the dusty road talked 
about her for half the time they were to- 
gether. 

" I know it will SQon come right — I am 
sure now that it will. I think it is half 
right even already," Mrs* Travers said, in 
her warm, impulsive way. " She looks un- 
happy, do you say? What does that 
matter? Of course, anybody would look 
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unhappy who did not know her own mind, — 
and she does not know hers any more, than 
a child. You think she would leave you 

• 

still if she could? Well, I say you are 
wrong — I think you are wrong. If it were 
not wicked to play with edge tools, do you 
know what I should like to do ? I should 
like to send somebody home before us just 
now to tell her that the carriage was upset^ 
and that you were lying with — ^with your 
head in a ditch ; and then to follow, and 
meet her coming to search for you. I 
should not mind staking something upon 
the sort of look you would find upon her 
face." 

** God bless her 1 " Mr. Faulkner said 
quietly, after a few moments' silence. 

*' Ah, you may well say * God bless her V 
— ^you may well be in love with her. She is 
not very sweet to any of us just now, poor 
darling, but when she is sweet, it seems to 
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me that there is nobody like her. If I had 
been a man, and had known her, I should 
have loved her just as you do, and have- 
gone mad if I had lost her. I would not 
have been driving side by side like this inta 
the country with you. then — or, at least, if I 
had, it would have been a dangerous expe* 
dition." And she laughed in her merry,, 
hght-hearted way. " You • know Frank 
always tells me that I fall into enthusiasm 
about people like a school-girl,** she said. 
" But then Frank is cool-headed enough for 
both of us. He never gets carried away by 
anything." 

" Except by kindness," Mr. Faulkner said^ 
" 1 have good reason to know how you both 
get carried away by that." 

They returned to the house pleased with 
their drive and with one another, and came 
into the room where Anne was sitting, 
laughing and jesting together, almost, it 
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seemed to her, like a boy and girl. She 
was not aocnstomed to see her husband in 
this sort of mood, and the sight made her 
open her eyes. Mr. Travers came and 
joined them, and the children, too, ran in, 
and they all talked and were merry toge- 
ther. Perhaps it seemed strabge to Anne. 
She tried to take a part in what was going 
on, but it was not easy to her to take a part 
in it. They all understood one another — 
they all seemed at home together ;, and she 
alone had no natural place amongst them. 
In her old bright days she could have made 
a place for herself in such a household as 
this one was quickly enough ; but now she 
felt as if she did not know how to do it. 
Their knowledge of her story, which she had 
thought before she came would be a relief 
to her, seemed to be now, not a relief, but 
the reverse of that. If they had known 
nothing of her, she thought to herself, she 
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might have made her way amongst them ;. 
but how could she make her way amongst 
them, or act as another woman might — she 
whom they only knew as a wife who did 
not love her husband ? That was the name 
she had amongst them, and what kind of 
position was it that such a name could give 
her? 

She was, of coarse, in a morbid state, but 
the circumstances in which her hard fortune 
had placed her, had, perhaps, inevitably 
made her morbid. She was by nature so 
bright, frank, and courageous, and all the 
brightness and the courage and the joyous* 
ness had been crushed out of her. " They 
are all so happy together. What is the 
use of my being here?" she thought to 
herself, playing at catVcradle with little 
Harry, and arranging the threads upon his 
helpless fingers. "They are so happy. 
They none of them care for me, or want me.'' 4 
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But yety though she said this, curiously 
•enough she did not say to herself that she 
wished, for her own content, that she could 
go away. She never said that she wished she 
could return to Sutton, or that she would 
like to go to Lucy Carstairs. This place that 
«he had come to might not want her ; but 
perhaps she almost knew that if she were to 
be sent away from it she would haunt it in 
her thoughts. " How can I help staying?" she 
only said passionately to herself. " He has 
made himself my husband — ^he has compelled 
me to have my home where he has his. 
Though I were to hate him, I could not part 
myself from him now — nor forget — nor 
make any life for myself in which he had 
not a part." 

She said this passionately, and, when she 
had said it, it had a certain effect in com- 
forting her : it explained, or seemed at least 
to explain, the fact which otherwise might 
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have been difficult of comprehension, — that, 
though she was unhappy with her husband, 
her thoughts never turned to any other place ' 
except the place in which he was, with the 
smallest longing that she could betake herself 
thither, and so get quit of him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

T T is often so hard in small matters to war 
-*- with circumstances ; we say we will not 
do so and so — we will make a stand — ^we will 
go our own way; and then it does not 
seem worth our while to make a stand, 
and instead of fighting we give in, and do 
what other people wish, for peace' sake. 
It was so at this time that it went with Anne. 
She said to herself, during the first dayis after 
she came up to town, that she would resist 
the pressure which Mrs. Travers seemed dis- 
posed to put upon her ; she was more than 
half angry at it, and she said that she would 
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not be driven to do the things she did not 
wish ; and then gradually as time went on 
she was beaten in her resolve, and, to please 
Mrs. Travers or her husband, she allowed 
herself to be taken to places where she did 
not care to go, and to see sights that she 
took little interest in seeing. 

" My dear Anne, it ¥rill do you good,'' 
Mrs. Travers always said. " You ought to 
be out of doors : you must not shut yourself 
up." And she would coax her or argue 
with her till for the most part Anne gave 
in, — ^sometimes from weariness, sometimes 
from a bitterer feeling. 

For — ^with or without reason — ^it seemed 
strangely to her, as these we^s went on, as 
if Mrs. Travers took a curious satisfaction in 
separating her from her husband, and 
making her ministrations to him and her 
presence beside him matters of always de- 
creasing importance. She could not indeed, 

VOL. n. M 
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or at least she could rarely, lay her finger 
upon any definite act, and say — " Here lies 
a cause of offence. Here she has pushed 
me from my natural place ;" yet she became 
daily more and more conscious of her in- 
fluenoe. Was something to be done ? No 
service that Anne was accustomed to per- 
form for Mr. Faulkner was allowed to stand 
in the way of it. " My dear, Frank will be 
here* — the children will be here : he is al- 
ways happy with the children : he does not 
want you," Mrs. Travers would say with an 
air of the frankest kindness. Or she would 
appeal to Mr. Faulkner himself, and appeals 
to Mr. Faulkner had never any result but 
one. " Go, Anne, certainly. There is no 
reason in the world why you should not 
go," he would say instantly ; and then, hurt 
and humbled, and yet ashamed to say that 
she^was either humbled or hurt, she would 
give up her opposition and go. 
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" If he does not want me there is little 
enough reason indeed why I should stay," 
she would think bitterly to herself; and then 
she would involuntarily contrast these days 
with the other days at Sutton when, whether 
he said it to her, or whether he kept silent, 
she knew that he could hardly bear her Out 
of his sight. Now he was satisfied if Mrs. 
Travers was in his sight, or if he had the 
children with him, or he was contented even 
to be alone ; and Anne gained the liberty 
for the want of which she had fretted her- 
self before, and might go her own way, with 
a sense of independencQ that had not been 
hers for months : and her new-found free- 
dom ought to have made her happy, — and 
yet somehow it did not. 

She had told Mr. Faulkner once, and she 
had thought in her own heart a thousand 
times, that, if her husband were indifferent 
to her, her lot would be an easier one to 
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bear ; but now that he seemed to be grow- 
ing, if not indifferent, at least less dependent 
on her, was the result quite what she had 
thought that it would be ? 

•* I cannot think, Carry, why you worry 
that poor girl so to go out sight-seeing 
Mr. Travers said to his wife one morning, 
in a tone of innocent perplexity. 

*' I worry her for her good," she answer- 
ed, with a gleam of laughter in her eyes — 
**and the only thing that troubles me is, 
that I am afraid sometimes I may end by 
making her hate me." 

" Then why in the world do you do it ?'' 
he asked. 

But at that she began to laugh, and 
would not tell him. 

"You dear old innocent Frank, have 
you not wit enough to understand?" she 
only exclaimed. 

" No, I don't understand, certainly. I 
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can't make head or tail of it/' he exclaimed. 

And then, as it chanced, Anne came into 
the room, and they had to change the sub- 
ject of their talk. 

But was it even in any degree true that 
Mrs. Travers was running a risk of making 
Anne cease to love her? She was very 
kmd to her guest. She was more than 
kind to her; she devoted herself to her 
with an almost enthusiastic devotion. If 
Anne was less than wholly satisfied — ^if, as 
time went on, a different kind of feeling be- 
gan to rise in her heart towards her friend 
from the feeling that she had had for her 
at Sutto'n,— was Mrs. Travers to blame for 
it? There were moments when Anne said 
to herself that she was not — that she her- 
self only was in fault. What did her 
friend do, or fail to do, that vexed her ? 
Did it matter much, or even anything, if, 
when a pillow slipped aside from Mr. 
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Faulkner's chair, Mrs, Travers should start 
up to re-adjust it, forestalling AnuQ ? Did 
it matter that she should take the book out 
of Anne's hand occasionally, when she was 
reading to her husband, on the kind 
assumption that she was tired, and sit down 
in Anne's seat and go on reading it instead 
of her ? She would say so cordially, " My 
dear, you look tired to death ; I won't have 
you go on. Mr. Faulkner, tell her she is 
to give lip her place to me." And Mr. 
Faulkner would obediently give the re- 
quired order, and Anne would rise up with- 
out a word, but with something in her 
heart, perhaps, of which the other lady 
would seem placidly unconscious. And yet 
need she have been angry ? For, if she did 
not love her husband, what business had 
she to complain if another woman was kind 
to him ? — and, if she had so often wished 
that he should be indifferent to her, what 
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ground for trouble had she if he was be* 
ginning to find that another woman's minis- 
trations could be pleasant, and another 
woman's hand as gentle and soft as hers ? 

Her friend, in point of fact, was only 
relieving her from what, for months, she 
had found so irksome. Her attendance 
upon her husband had been a burden to 
her ; well, here was some one now to share 
that attendance with heri Her days had 
been dull and monotonous ; here then was 
amusement for her— excitement, variety. 
Ought she not to have been pleased, rathet 
than displeased ? And yet she was so 
unreasonable that she was not satisfied. 
She used to go to all those places where 
they took her, but her heart went along 
with her to none of them : at the beginning 
of an entertainment she would long for the 
end of it; her thoughts would wander 
while the sweetest music was in her ears — 
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whilst Patti was singing her best — ^whilst 
Nilsson was acting in her finest scenes; 
they would wander, and go back to the 
house that she had left — to the room where 
her husband was sitting alone. 

*'I ought to be with him," she would 
think. ^' It is not a matter of liking ; it is 
a m^itter of duty. One can't make a mar- 
riage even like mine, and ever feel free 
again to go one's own way. I used to be- 
lieve it could be possible ; but it is not possi- 
ble." She would say this to herself, think- 
ing by speaking so to explain a state of 
feeling that such an explanation perhaps 
scarcely sufficed to make dear. 

Mr. Faulkner had placed himself under 
Sir James Paget's care, and was making 
satisfactory progress. During the pleasant 
June weather he used to spend hours every 
day out of doors. There was a large garden 
to the square in which the Travers lived^ 
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and he liked to go and sit and walk here ; 
and, whenever she was allowed peace to do 
it, Anne would sit with him here too ; but it 
did not happen that she was allowed peace 
to sit with him very often. She might say 
to herself that she would stay with him ; but 
in five cases out of six Mrs. Travers inter- 
posed and would not let her stay. 

" You are all too kind to me ; you do too 
much for me. If you would only believe 
that I should like best to be quiet," she 
would say quite piteously sometimes; and 
occasionally when she spoke like this Mrs. 
Travers would yield, and let her have her 
own way ; but for the most part she would 
coax and press her to go out till Anne 
would go just because she was ashamed to 
make a thing that was of so little conse- 
quence to anyone a subject for dispute. 
For in reality it was of no consequence ; and 
there lay the bitterness of it. It was of 
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consequence to nobody but herself. Her 
husband did not want her;. he was always 
eager that she should go. "I might leave 
him all day, I suppose, and he would not 
care much now," she began to say to herself, 
with a lump rising sometimes in her throat. 
And yet, though she said this, she knew 
too in her heart that she was dear to 

him still. Sometimes when she was alone 

* 

with him (she was not often alone with him 
now, but still she was occasionally) he 
would say sudden yearning things to her in 
the old way. One day when he was tired 
with the heat, and was lying down, with his 
head aching, she sat down beside him, and 
presently put her hand upon his brow. He 
smiled when she touched him : after a little 
while he opened his eyes and looked up at 
her. 

"Anne," he said, all at once, *' some day 
— will you kiss me ?" 
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She flushed, and her lips began to trem* 
ble. She stooped her head a little; she- 
would have kissed him then perhaps ; but 

« 

suddenly the door opened and some one 
came in, and she drew quickly back. He^ 
did not ask his question again, then or after- 
wards ; but she 'remembered it. 

Another day some reference that he 
chanced to make to her old life at home had 
brought a sudden light into her face. He- 
had said something, and she answered itr — 
readily, eagerly, in the old girlish way. 
She gave a sudden laugh ; for a second or 
two she looked like the bright Anne War* 
wick of a year ago. He Jooked at her and 
sighed. 

'* Ah, my darling, shall I ever see you 
happy again?" he said. And a moment 
afterwards— ^" Do you know what yoa 
always make me think of ?" he said. " Yoa 
put me in mind of some wild bright bird 
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that a cruel hand has caught and caged. It 
has been my hand that has caged you, 
Anne, and now,** he said, with sudden 
passion — " now I would gladly cut it off if 
that would give you back your liberty/' 

" But it would not," she said, half below 
her breath. 

And then after a few seconds, without 
looking at him, ^'I don't know that one 
<;ares about losing liberty. It is not that," 
she said. 

, Perhaps she wanted him to help her — 
perhaps she would have said something more 
if he had understood what she meant ; but 
he did not understand her, probably, for he 
made no answer. 

He was by this time so much stronger 
that he no longer needed to confine himself 
almost at all to his own room ; he break- 
fasted there, but after breakfast he always 
joined the others in their common sitting- 
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rooms ; and sometimes it happened that for 
days together Anne scarcely spent an hour 
alone with him. The Travers' house was not 
a quiet one. Mr. and Mrs. Travers were social 
people ; the children were not accustomed 
to confine themselves to their nursery ; in 
the public rooms you never could count on 
privacy ; it was rarely that an hour passed 
in which there were not interruptions. 

« How differently you live herefrom how 
we do in the country!" Anne sometimes 
said to Mrs. Travers. " You are always in 
a state of movement here. You have no 
long, quiet, sleepy days. You make me 
wonder how you ever get anything like 
work done." 

" My dear, we are always working," the 
other answered. " That is where our great 
fault lies. We never get any rest. We all 
work as if we believed that the world would 
stop turning if we were to sit down and fold 
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a fact without you thinkiDg that I am re- 
preaching you for it ?" 

And then she made no answer. The 
blood sometimes, at these momentary jars 
between them, would come and tingle in her 
veins ; occasionally words would rise to her 
lips that she would restrain herself from 
speaking. No, the fault was not hers ; but 
might not he^ if he had liked, have made it 
different ? She was little enough alone with 
him here — ^but was not the blame of that 
his, who let another woman be more with 
him than he let her ? '^ It is a poor thing 
to be jealous. God knows, I feel that. 
And yet, it seems such an instinct to be 
jealous of what belongs to us," she had 
begun to think to herself. ^' I must have a 
great deal in me that is like a wild animal. 
I used to laugh long ago at Oscar " (Oscar 
was a dog she once had) ^^ when he stood 
growling over a bone that he did not want ; 
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and yet now I stand here and growl, just as 
he used to do, merely because somebody 
else puts out a hand to take what is mine, — 
though I don't want it myself any more than 
Oscar did his bone." 
This was how she used to think, hard* 



ly doubting in the least as yet that she 
was jealous of Mrs. Travers's influence over 
her husband, only because some natural 
savage instinct of justice made her feel that 
no one had a right to rob her of a thing that 
was hers. 

She used to be angry when she saw Mrs. 
Travers taking possession of her husband ; 
but it was not anger or jealousy, but another 
kind of feeling, that would come into her 
sometimes when she saw little Buth chatter- 
ing to him, or clambering on his knees, or 
putting her small arms about his neck. 
Buth was very fond of Mr. Faulkner, and 
was content to spend no small part of her 
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time, when she was permitted, in his com- 
pany ; and often when these two were talk- 
ing together Anne would sit by, looking on 
and listening, though perhaps taking no part 
in what they were doing; and sometimes 
while she looked on a curious kind of yearn- 
ing would come over her. This child could 
be so happy with him,— could be so much to 
him, — and she could not be happy. She would 
have liked to have been able to sit beside 
him, and talk foolishly to him, as Ruth was 
doing. Ah, if she could but do that ! — do 
it, and care to do it I She used to think 
how, if she liked him (as Ruthie did), she 
could nestle to his side, and put her head 
upon his shoulder, and talk the sweet non- 
sense that surely {jf she loved him) he 
would care to hear. He was her husband : 
was it not hard that she could not do it P 
Ruthie's' clear soft laughter used sometimes 
to make the lonely woman's heart ache. 
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They were so contented to be together, 
these two, — so much at home with one 
another ; and she was at home nowhere. She 
was nothing to anybody here (she who had 
been so much to everyone hitherto all her 
life) — nothing even to her husband. 

Yet, if there was all this bitterness and 
soreness in Anne's heart, on the surface — as 
happens so often — except at moments, little 
of it was visible. Her life in these last 
months had taught her a good deal of self- 
control : she could smile when she was sad 
enough : she could talk cheerfully when she 
was far from cheerful. Often during these 
weeks they were all apparently at ease to- 
gether, when in reality her heart was 
aching. 

But still to anyone who looked below the 
surface there were signs enough to show 
that she was ill at ease. She would often 
sit with her work fallen on her knees, or 
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with her book unopened at her side, gazing 
straight before her, with troubled eyes. 
When she talked to you she might talk 
cheerfully, and yet the old light was gone 
out of her, — all that in former days had 
made her brilliancy and her charm. The 
Ufe was gone : you only seemed to have the 
outer shell of her, — ^the body without the 
spirit that of old^ in spite of all her faults 
and follies, had made her sweeter and 
Inighter than most other women. 

" You are pining for your fresh air 
again, Anne," her husband said one day to 
her. '' Dear, don't think that I forget how 
much you are giving up for me." 

" I am not giving up anything," she re- 
plied, ungraciously, when he said that. 

" You are not giving up anything, I sup- 
pose you mean, because you have nothing 
left to give up T he said. " Yes, my poor 
love, that is what I am afraid you often 
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think. It sounds like mockery to you, I 
suppose, for me to haggle about accepting 
small sacrifices from you, when I have ex- 
torted the great sacrifice that includes all 
the rest." 

He said this sadly enough, and she made 
no reply to him. After a few moments he 
went to where she was sitting, and put his 
band upon her shoulder. 

"Anne/' he said, suddenly, "do you not 
know that I would give my life to undo 
what I have done ?" 

She looked up, and their eyes met. Then 
something rose up passionately in her heart, 
and she could not answer him at once. 
Even when she did speak her voice trembled, 
though she tried to utter her cold answer 
steadily. 

"Yes, I suppose you are very sorry," she 
said. 

" You can be just enough to believe that, 
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can you?" he asked. *^Well, believe it. 
You would wrong me cruelly if you did 
not." 

" Do you suppose it is hard to believe ?" 
She looked suddenly up to him again as she 
spoke, with the colour in her face. " Do 
you think I can imagine I tnake yqu so 
happy that you can still be glad you married 
me?" 

" I am not speaking of whether you make 
me happy," he said. 

" No, you were not speaking of that ; but 
/ am speaking of it. I say that I don't 
wonder you are sorry that you married me, 
for I suppose before you married me you 
were happy, and now you are not happy. 
It is noi only I who suffer. Do you think 
I don't know that ?" 

His hand had dropped away from her, 
and instead of touching her now, was only 
resting on the back of her chair. She had 
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noticed when he had withdrawn it, and, 
slight as the caress had been, the solitary 
woman's heart had felt a pang when it had 
ceased. He did not care to have her near 
to him ; she was so little to him that he did 
not care even to let his hand stay touching 
her, she thought. 

" Mr. Faulkner, I want you to come out 
and have a drive with me," Mrs, Travers 
said, coming into the room at that moment. 
" It is such a lovely morning. It will do 
you so much good to be out, — won't it, 
Anne?" she said, in her bright, cheerful 
way. 

" Suppose you take Anne instead of me,'* 
Mr. Faulkner replied; but Anne flushed, 
and rose up, and would not allow herself to 
be taken. Nor, indeed, did Mrs. Travers 
second the proposition. 

" Anne and I are going out after lunch. 
I wan't you now, not Anne," she declared, 
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frankly; and then Mr. Faulkner was 
silenced, and got his hat and they went out. 

" We have had a charming drive," she 
told Anne, a couple of hours afterwards, 
when they came home again ; and she sat 
down, and began suddenly to launch out in 
Mr. Faulkner's praise. 

'^ It is always a delightful thing to me to 
have a real talk with him," she said. ^' One 
can make talk with most people, of course ; 
but a good, natural, genial, wholesome talk 
one doesn't get with one person in fifty as 
one does with him. I never can tell what 
makes him so pleasant to be with, except 
that he is, I suppose, what is called sympa- 
thetic. I mean, he fits into you, and you fit 
into him, and he makes you feel that you 
do and say the right things with him, in 
a way you don't with other people. Alto- 
gether he has such a comfortable effect upon 
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me. I am very fond of your husband, Anne/' 
she said. 

What answer could Anne make to such a 
speech. She only said coldly, " Are you ?" — 
and then she felt the blood coming into her 
cheek, and belying her careless tone. 

" Yes, I am very fond of him ; and, Anne, 
I think you may be a proud and happy 
woman to be his wife." 

" If I were the wife of the Grand Llama or 
the Khan of Tartary perhaps in the same way 
you would tell me I ought to be a happy 
woman," Anne said sharply, with a sudden 
bitter laugh. 

"Well, no — I don't know what kind 
of men the Grand Llama and the Khan 
of Tartary are, so I can't tell whether being 
the wife of either of them would be a thing 
to be proud of in the least ; but I know 
what Mr. Faulkner is, my dear, a.nd with 
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all my heart I repeat you may be proud 
and happy to be his wife, for a man with a 
higher nature, a man with a purer heart or 
a better head, I never had the satisfaction 
of being acquainted with, — ^and I have been 
acquainted with a considerable number of 
people, good and bad, in my day. So, 
Anne Faulkner, I say once more, whether 
you know it or whether you don't know it, 
you are a fortunate woman. And I say 
this too," — and suddenly Mrs. Travers rose 
from her seat, and came to Anne, and put 
her arm about her neck — *' I say this too, 
that if you may be proud of him, he may 
be — and God knows he is — ^proud of you." 
She pressed Anne for a moment close to 
her and kissed her, and then without speak- 
ing again left the room, — and left Anne in 
it, sitting with her heart beating, and with 
the burning colour in her face. Was she 
angry with what her friend had said ? She 
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thought she was ; and yet if she was angry 
it was something too besides anger that was 
making her hands tremble, and making her 
eyes dim with tears. 
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CHAPTER VIl. 

^''XTOU see, Faulkner, if you go next 

-^ month to Germany — " Mr. Travers 
isaid one night. 

" But we are not going to Germany, are 
we ?" Anne interrupted quickly. 

" Well, yes — Paget has been speaking of 
it again," Mr. Faulkner said. 

" I thought the idea of it had been given 

Tip. 

^* It was half given up for a time, but he 
is advising it again now." 

" And do you think you will go ?" 

" Yes — I suppose I must. He thinks of 
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sending me to Sdiwalbach. There is a 
friend of his — a medical man — settled 
there." 

" Oh !" 

And then Anne held her tongue. She 
did not mind much whether they went to 
Germany or not. Perhaps on the whole 
she was rather glad to go. She was tired 
of this London life ; she wanted a change of 
some sort. 

It was the end of June, and the weather 
was hot, and the parks were growing dusty. 

" Frank can't get out of town for another 
month,'' Mrs. T^avers said next day to 
Anne. '^ / should like to go away now if I 
could, — ^for I never care for London after 
this month is over ; but it is no use thinking 
of it. "We must stay till the end of July, 
— ^and, my dear, I hope you will make up 
your mind to stay with us too*" 

^* Oh, but I don't suppose that we shall 
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be here through much of next month. Sir 
James Paget, you know, speaks of the 
second week in July," Anne answered sim- 

piy- 

Upon which Mrs. Travers gave a hasty 
glance into her face, and looked on the 
sudden rather confused. 

" Oh — ^you mean about Schwalbach ? Oh 
yes — ^yes — I know," she said a little inco- 
herently. 

" 1 think it would be a great pity for Mr. 
Faulkner to stay in town through much 
more of the hot weather." 

" Oh, a great pity. I should think Sir 
James Paget would like him to get away as 
soon as ever he can." 

" Yes — ^I hope so." 

And then Anne said no more. If she 
had noticed her companion's sudden hesita- 
tion, she forgot it afterwards ; if she thought 
of it at all, she probably only supposed that 
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at the moment Mrs, Travers had forgotten 
their arrangements, or had misunderstood 
something that she had said. 

It was on the evening, however, of that 
same day that her husband said quietly to 
her (she had been alone with him for a few 
minutes in his room) — 

" Anne, about this going to Schwalbach : 
I wanted to speak to you. I have been 
turning it over in my mind a good deal, and 
I think that, on the whole, it will be best 
that I should go there alone." 

She was sitting down, and he was stand- 
ing near her. When he made this speech 
she started, and looked hurriedly up at him ; 
but she said nothing, and her back was to 
the window, so that he could not see her 
face. 

"You see, I shall be in a physician's 
house. Paget thinks I had better take up my 
quarters with this friend of his, and I don't 
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know that he would care to take in a lady. 
So that would be one objection to your ac- 
companying me. Then, if I go without you, 
there is this advantage — that you would 
have two or three months of complete rest 
— and I think you need rest. If I go pretty 
early in July, I shall be back — at any rate, 
I hope, by October. You might be at Sut- 
ton to meet me, and then, perhaps (it would, 
at least, be possible), we might begin our life 
together again, and begin it differently. 
— What do you think, Anne ? Can you think 
of any better plan than this ?" 

'' I have not had time to think of it at all,'" 
she answered, in a strange, harsh, sudden 
voice. 

" No ; but that is what I want you to do 
now. You see — do you not ? — that it would 
be much the simplest thing for me to go 
alone." 

" Oh, yes— I see that." 
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"This doctor — Dr, Lowe — is coming to 
London for a week or two, and what Paget 
proposes is that I should go back to Schwal- 
bach with him. That would make the 
journey very easy for me, you know." 
" Yes." 

"And then I would go at once to his 
house. He is in the habit, it seems, of 
taking patients to board with him." 
" But not their wives, I suppose ?" 
" I don't know if he ever takes their 
wives ; but I think I would rather that you 
did not go. Not that I should not like to 
have you with me; having you with me 
would make all the difference between light 
and darkness'; but I have set my heart very 
much on your getting these two or three 
months of quiet." 

" And what am I to do with them ?" 
She asked this question after two or three 
VOL. n. o 
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moments' silence, sharply, and almost deri- 
sively. 

" The Travers would like you very much 
to go wherever they go." 

** You have talked it over with the Tra- 
vers, then ?" 

"Yes, I have spoken about it to Mrs. 
Travers," 

" And this is her arrangement — that you 
should leave me here ?" 

" Not her arrangement, dear. She simply 
takes the same view of the matter that I 
do." 

"I think I am hardly a child to have 
plans made for me behind my back." 

" We have not made any plan for you, 
Anne. Your staying with Mrs. Travers is 
merely a suggestion. You are quite at 
liberty to do what you like." 

" How can I do what I like? I must do 
what you tell me to do. You only laugh 
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at me when you profess to give me liberty." 

" You are not fair, dear, when you say 
that." 

" I am perfectly fair. You can't marry 
me, and then, at your pleasure, throw me 
off." 

She said this keenly and bitterly. She 
had such a curious, perverse, almost cruel 
satisfaction, at times, in throwing the fact 
that he could not get rid of her in his face. 

'* How can you use such an expression, 
merely because I propose that you should 
stay here for a little while ? Throw you 
off !" he repeated, suddenly and passionate- 
ly. " God knows I would give you back 
your freedom, if I could do it, to make you 
happy ; but for myself — do you think I am 
a man to change in six months ? — or you a 
woman for a man, in six months, to tire of?" 
She turned away from him, and made no 
answer. She turned to the window and 

o2 
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Stood there looking out. He thought, 
probably, that what he had said had not 
touched her — perhaps he thought that she 
had hardly heard it, or, hearing, had not 
noticed it ; but she had noticed — she had 
taken in each word of it, — and her heart 
was trembling as she stood there with her 
face turned from him, half with a strange 
shame and sadness, half with a still stranger 
joy. And yet she stood still, and was too 
proud, or shy, to go to him — too proud to 
let him read her face, lest he should read 
too much in it ; too shy of what he made 
her feel to dare to show him that she felt 
it. 

She made no answer to him, and neither 
of them spoke for a good while. 

''Shall I ask him to take me with him? 
If I were to go to him — now, before he 
says anything again — to go to him, and 
just to say — one word, — ^he would take me 
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with him/' she was standing thinking to 
herself, " And he would like it — it would 
make him happy." And yet, though she 
stood thinking this, she could not do it. 

After two or three minutes had passed, 
he merely said to her, ''Well, Anne?" 
And then she turned slowly round again, 
and answered him almost in her usual 
cold tone. 

" I am so tired of being here ! If you 
go away alone, I would rather go and stay 
with Lucy. The Travers are very kind, 
but, if I am not with you, it would be more 
natural for me to go to my uncle's house." 

"They would be very glad to have you 
there, of course." 

" Yes — ^Lucy would be very glad. You 
had better tell Mrs. Travers so." 

"Tell her yourself, Anne. Don't treat 
her as if she were a stranger." 

"You and she seemed to have been 
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settling this together — that was all I 
meant." 

** We did not settle anything, dear. She 
merely told me how much they would like 
it if you would stay with them." 

" She is very kind." 

"Yes — she is indeed kind. You could 
have no better friend in the world than 
Mrs. Travers." 

And then she made no answer. I am afraid 
she was not in a mood at that moment to 
make praise of Mrs. Travers from her hus- 
band's lips an easy thing for her to bear. 

And yet, after what he had said to her, 
need she have found it difficult ? Perhaps 
she would not if her conscience had been 
clearer: but, you see, it was not clear. 
How could she help knowing that, if her 
husband was loyal to her, at least he was 
loyal through no merit of hers — that Mrs. 
Travers was a thousand times kinder to 
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him, and made herself a thousand times 
pleasanter to him, than she, who was his 
wife, did ? 

" He thinks he loves me still ; but when 
he goes away, it will he Mrs. Travers that 
he will miss more than he misses me," she 
began, fertile in self-tormenting, to think to 
herself. " I never give him any pleasure. 
When he goes away he will remember that ; 
and then he will come to be glad that I am 
not with him," she said, the new poison 
sinking down into her heart even before 
the echo of his words had almost died 
away. 

But would he really go abroad without 
her ? She left the room without opposing 
his plan, but she left it fevered and unhappy* 
How could he want to go alone if he cared 
for her ? This was what she was crying as 
she went away — crying it half indignantly^ 
half in a curious sharp pity for herself. 
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She thought it was mainly her pride that 
was wounded — that she was stung chiefly at 
the thought of what people would say ; that 
the hardest thing she should have to bear 
{if he left her) would be the questions that 
her uncle, and others like her uncle, would 
put to her ; she did not say to herself (per- 
haps she did not know) that harder than 
that would be the pain of letting him go. 

** He thinks that he can take me up and 
set me aside again as he likes," she said 
angrily, returning to that old perverse 
charge against him. '* He thinks he can set 
me aside, but he can't set me aside ; he can't 
part us in reality, or give me back the old 
life now, let him make a pretence of doing 
it as he will." And then, in a kind of jest- 
ing mockery — " He has raised a spirit, and 
he cannot exorcise it," she said, '* I think 
that is about the gist of the matter. It is 
as if he had called me into existence, and 
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now I have to haunt him ; and I am very 
hard and wicked, I suppose, for I am glad 
I have to haunt him. If I cannot have 
peace myself (and he has prevented that), 
I do not want him to have peace either." 

She said this to herself, between jest and 
earnest, in that mood that often made her 
jest when her heart was sore, and say mock- 
ing things to hide its aching. 

But would he go without her ? The days 
went on, and all day long, and half through 
the nights, it seemed to her, even when she 
slept, she went asking herself this question. 
She used often to say that it did not matter 
what he did, and yet she could not act as if 
it did not matter. She let herself be tor- 
tured by a constant restless longing to do 
something that she had not courage to do. 
She had but to go to him and ask him to 
take her where he went, and she knew in 
her heart he would take her with him to 
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the world's end. " But if I ask him to take 
me, he will misunderstand what I mean ; he 
will think I care for hira," she said to herself; 
and she would not acknowledge that she 
cared for him. "I will let him go," she often 
said. ^' He wishes it, and what does it 
signify ? Perhaps he is right ; and we had 
better be apart." But yet, though she said 
this, she could not find peace. 

"You will surely stay with us for a time, 
Anne ?" Mrs. Travers had begun to say to 
her. " As soon as we can get away from 
town we shall go to Yorkshire. I should 
so like to take you to Yorkshire with me. 
Do come, if it is only for two or three quiet 
weeks." 

But Anne, as yet, had made no promise. 

"I don't think it matters where I go," 
she said, wearily, one day. "Perhaps I 
may end by going to Sutton. They would 
be obliged to take me in there, you know ; 
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and perhaps I should be better there than 
an3rwhere else; for I am very stupid," she said 
all at once, with sudden tears springing to 
her eyes, " and you are all too good to me." 

"My dear, we never are too good to- 
people that we love," Mrs. Travers replied 
quickly. 

** I don't think you can love me much 
now — I don't think anybody loves me," the 
other sadly said ; and her lip quivered, and 
she turned away. " I may work my way 
right in time. But never mind me — no one 
must mind me," she said, tremulously, and 
went away out of the room before Mrs. 
Travers could answer her. 

" I will do nothing — I will not write to- 
Lucy till he goes," she said presently to- 
herself. '* Perhaps at the last — one cannot 
tell— !" 

She used to think how — if she had' 
courage to speak to him, and he let her go — 
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she could get ready to accompany him at a 
few hours' notice : she planned it all a hun- 
dred times, thinking of it constantly, while 
she seemed to acquiesce in all the arrange- 
ments for his going alone, — sometimes with 
the words of entreaty almost on her tongue. 
But yet the days went on — one day after 
another, — and she never spoke them. She 
was too proud to speak them. She said he 
would think she loved him, — and she did 
not. 

She was hurt too — ^hurt and sore to the 
bottom of her heart — because his silence 
seemed to make it impossible for her to tell 
him that she wanted to be with him. He 
never said a second time what he had said 
to her once, — that her presence or her ab- 
sence would make the difference to him 
between light and darkness ; and the yearn- 
ing, lonely woman waited and craved to 
hear him utter such words again, with a 
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weary longing that made her very heart- 
sick. If he would but say them again — 
only once again ! It seemed to her that, if 
he were to do it, it would be so easy then for 
her to speak, — so natural, — almost so impose 
sible not to speak : but she waited in vain, 
for he never repeated them. 

Very sadly and silently she did the little 
that was in her power in preparing for 
his journey. The single talk that they 
had had together could hardly be said to 
have decided definitely that he was to go 
alone, but yet they both acted as if it had 
decided it. 

He said to her one day — "Have you 
written to your cousin yet ?" — and when she 
answered *'No," — "But would it not be 
well to do it ?" he asked her. " We shall 
only be together here now for another 
week. If you are to go to Lucy you ought 
to tell her." 
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" There is plenty of time," she answered 
coldly. "I can stay here for a little, 1 
suppose, after you are gone." 

*' Of course you can stay here as long as 
the Travers stay. Only I thought you did 
not want to do that." 

" I don't care what I do." 

"You ought not to say that." 

" What does it matter what I say ?" 

"Anne," he said, "why do you speak 
like that?" He went to where she was 
isitting, and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
" My wife," he said in a low sad voice, " do 
you altogether hate me ?" 

She turned her head away and made no an- . 
«wer to him. When she would not speak — 
" I often think you do," he went on in the 
same grave tone. " Can I help thinking it, 
when you speak to m€ so often as if I had 
robbed you of all interest in life ?" 

" I am very sorry if I speak so," she an- 
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swered coldly. *'I ought not to do it, I 
suppose." 

" I do not say that you ought not to do 
it : I only say that if it is true that I have 
taken all power of being happy away from 
you, it is a terrible thing for me to know." 

'* You need not trouble yourself about it. 
It does not signify." 

"You cannot think that it does not signify. 
You must know that as far as I am con- 
cerned it signifies more than any other thing 
in the world. — Anne," he said suddenly, 
after two or three moments' silence, "for 
God's sake think of the years that we may 
have to live together, and try not to harden 
yourself against me." 

" I am not hardening myself," she said. 

She was trembling as she spoke ; the 
tears were coming to her eyes. Why did 
she not turn to him, and let him see her 
face ? Why did he not put his arm about 
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her, and make her turn to him ? They 
stood together, with only a veil as thin as 
gossamer between them, and yet neither of 
them would put up a hand to break it. 

" I often think that you are harder to me 
than you used to be." He said this after a 
little pause. " This is why I want us to be 
apart just now. I think you are unstrung 
and worn out, and that I fret you more 
even than I need do — ^unconsciously, — ^be- 
cause I am the only impediment to your 
rest. It seems to me, dear, that you njay 
be — more tolerant of me — presently, if we 
are away from one another for these 
months.*' 

" Yes — that is how you choose to judge." 
** Then do you think I am wrong ?" 
" I don't know." 

" Tell me what you think, Anne." 
*' What consequence is it what I think ? 
You have settled it all." 
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" Do you mean that you would prefer to 
go with me ?" 

" I did not say that." 

The answer came from her with sudden, 
perverse bitterness. She might have said 
something so different. Did she not, in her 
heart, long to say something different? — 
and yet she said this. 

" But I want you to tell me. I think, 
for my own part, that it would be best for 
you not to go with me, for the reason I 
have told you; but if you would rather 
go 

'*The thing is all settled: what is the 
good of saying anything more about it ?" 

"Very well; if you consider it set- 
tled " 

"You know that you want me to stay 
here. I am not likely to propose to go 
with you when you would rather go 
alone." 

VOL. n» p 
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'• I would not rather go alone." 

" Well, you think it would be tvisest to go 
alone." 

" Yes, I do think that." 

"Then there is nothing more to be 
said." 

" Except that you are hurt at my deci- 
sion." 

" I am not hurt at it. Do you think I 
can suppose it is any pleasure to either of 
us to be together ?" 

" Are we to live with one another for the 
rest of our lives holding that belief?" 

" I am not speaking of the rest of our 
lives ; I am only speaking of us as we are 
now. Oh, it is hard for you!" cried the 
woman, suddenly, with, all at once, a 
passionate pity in her voice — *' I feel that. 
Tou have married me, and I feel as if, in 
marrying me, you had converted me into 
another creature. I do nothing but cross 
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and yex you. I say things to you that I do 
not mean to say. I used not to be like 
this ; I used not to be so sharp, and bitter, 
and impatient. Yes, let me be alone; I 
dare say it will be best. I shan't worry 
you then, at any rate ; and — and I may get 
like myself again." And she suddenly put 
him from her, and, with a great sob rising 
in her throat, turned from him hurriedly, 
and left the room. 

** Oh, why am I so bad to him ?" she 
was crying to herself as she went away. 
•' He thinks I hate him — and I do not hate 
him; but how can he know that, when I 
speak to him so bitterly ? They say that, 
when people are mad, they get all their 
moral nature perverted; and I think I 
surely must be mad, in a sense, or I should 
not be like this — I should not treat him so. 
It is not his fault : it is my fault. Yes, I 
will let him go away — I will let him have a 

p2 
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little peace, — and then, when he comes 

back " 

She had gone to her own room, and was 
standing looking out, with eyes that saw 
little of the dusty square and the brown 
London trees. " When he comes back, will 
he want me any more?" she thought. " He 
has borne with me all these months, because 
it is his nature to be loyal ; but suppose he 
should shrink presently from coming back 
to me? — suppose he should not want to 
come back? Ah, but he must come — ^he 
must come I"^ she suddenly cried, trembling 
and sobbing ; and then she leant her brow 
against the window, and some vision, per- 
haps, rose presently before her — a vision of 
possible union — of possible future happy 
days. " If I could love him some time I 
Ah, if I could live to love him 1" she cried 
to herself, yearning for the sunshine to come 
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back to her life with the wild, great yearn- 
ing of youth. 

I think that, if Mr. Faulkner had known 
half the pain his wife suffered during these 
last days before he left her, he never would 
have had the courage to act out his plan, 
and go away alone. But he only saw that 
she looked as she had looked ever since he 
had married her — as if the light that had 
been in her had become extinguished — that 
she was growing daily more sensitive and 
irritable — that she seemed to have less power 
of self-control — that his presence seemed at 
times to be almost more than she could bear. 

" She is not well, and she is in a state 
of nervous excitement," Mrs. Travers said 
to him. " As to her not caring for you — 
well, I can only say that it is my belief she 
never thinks of anything but you from 
morning to night. But she does not know 
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her own mind ; she does not know what 
she wants, and the strain and pressure upon 
her are becoming too great. It does not 
seem civil to say it, but the plain truth is, I 
shall be heartily glad when you are out of 
the house." 

" I wish I felt sure that it was best to 
leave her here," he replied uneasily. 

^' There is not a question that it is best.. 
Don't begin to doubt that." 

** How can I help doubting it ?" 

" She will give herself no rest if she is 
with you, and she wants rest. And she will 
never find out how much she cares for you 
till you are out of her sight." 

" And do you think she will find it out 
then?" He gave a sad laugh. "She is 
more likely to find that my being out of her 
sight gives her the only relief she wants." 

" Is that what you think ? Trust a woman 
to know a woman. If Anne does not want 
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you after you are gone, I will never rely 
upon my judgment again." 

" You are too kind a comforter. I think 
I should have lost heart before now, if it 
had not been for you.*' 

" No, you would not. You are too strong 
to lose heart. You are not — or, at any rate, 
you ought not to be^ — the kind of man to 
doubt that you can make a woman love you4 
Leave Anne alone for two or three months, 
and see if, at the end of that time, she is not 
ready to welcome you back. Think of your 
coming home again — think of her at Sutton, 
Waiting for you — with that face of hers !" 

He turned away from her abruptly* Had 
he not pictured that home-coming a thou-» 
sand times to himself P — ^his own house open- 
ing its doors to receive him, whole and well 
once more, and this woman, who was so 
dear to him, there to meet him — ^perhaps 
with a welcome in her eyes and on her lips ? 
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^^ If she ever does come to me, I shall 
owe her half to you/' he said quickly to 
Mrs. Travers. He took her hand and 
wrung it in both of his. "You do not 
know what your help has heen to me, and 
what your sympathy has been." . 

" You will have to make Anne love me 
again when it is all right/' she said, with a 
sudden laugh. 

** Anne loves you now." 

" No, no, not she. She is too sore about 
me to love me. She thinks that I influence 

you, you know, and she is jealous, and 

Well, you see, I might have undeceived 
her, only——" Sl^e looked into his face, 
and hesitated, and then laughed again. " If 
she did not love you, do you suppose she 
would care whether I influenced you or 
not ?" she said quickly. 

'* I don't know. Do you think she would 
hot ?" 
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'^ She would care no more than she would 
if she saw somebody trying to — ^to make 
herself too much to Frank.'* 

" Perhaps you are wrong." 

"Well — perhaps I am. Wait two or 
three months and see. Wait three months, 
and then come back to her." 

He stood leaning over the mantelpiece, 
without speaking again. She stood by the 
mantelpiece too, — and so a minute later 
Anne found them ; and the colour came to 
Mrs. Faulkner's face, and her heart grew hot 
as at her entrance they both moved, and 
Mrs. Travers began quickly to speak of some 
indifferent thing. With a sharp pang Anne 
answered her, and the next minute turned 
away and went out again. " She is more to 
him than I am. He likes to talk to her—* 
he likes to be alone with her. Well — I 
am not going to disturb them," she said to 
herself bitterly, and went to her own room, 
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and sat down, — ^and suddenly covered her 
face with her hands. " A few months ago, 
if he had had all the world to choose from 
he would only have cared to be with me,'* 
she cried ; — " and now I have tired him out, 
and he goes to another woman, and says 
things to her that he would not say if I were 
with them. Oh, it is hard to bear I God 
help me, — it is hard !" she said : and she sat 
there alone, and let the iron go down into 
her souL 

The evening before he was to go away 
she said to herself — " Perhaps this is the last 
evening we shall spend together. I have 
been his wife for six months, and I am 
farther from him than I was the day he 
married me.*' And then she thought — ^** If 
we could be alone a little while to-night — ^if 
he would ask me to come to him, and would 
talk to me ^ 

But an unlooked-for visitor came to 
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dinner, and remained with them till ten 
o'clock ; and Anne was never alone with her 
husband. Their guest was an intelligent 
man, and Mr. Faulkner was interested in hi^ 
talk. Even after he was gone he seemed 
to have little thought of Anne. What had 
he indeed to say to her ? 

'^ I suppose Jackson has finished putting 
up my things T he merely after a little while 
asked carelessly. "I think I told him 
everything in the morning. He was to- 
leave the smaller portmanteau open." 

" Yes — it is left open," she answered. 

" I have a few papers to put in. I dare- 
say I had better go and see about them," he 
said presently. 

After a few minutes he bade the others 
good night. 

" I am coming upstairs," Anne said, and 
she went up with him. 

"I suppose you have not much to do ?** 
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she asked him. " You ought not to be up 
late." 

" Oh, I shall not be late. I shall have 
finished all I have to do in a quarter of an 
hour," he replied. 

His portmanteaus were standing ready 
packed : the room had the cheerless look 
that a room always gets before one sets out 
on a journey. 

" I hope you have not been tiring your- 
self with looking after any of this ?" he sud- 
denly said. 

"Oh no, — ^Jackson did it. You gave 
your orders to him, you know," she an- 
swered quickly. " I only came up to see if 
there was anything else to be done, — ^if there 
was anything you wanted to say, I mean. 
But perhaps you would rather that I called 
•Jackson ?" 

"Why do you say that? If I wanted 
anything, do you think I would not ask it 
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froin you ? — ^No, I don't want Jack- 
son, dear. There is nothing else to be 
done." 

^' Then I had better not stay and delay 
yoQ now." 

And she stood still for a moment, and 
then went towards the door — ^not because 
she wanted to leave him, but because her 
heart was sore within her. 

" Anne !" he said suddenly, in his low> 
grave voice. 

She stopped and turned . round. He was 
standing looking at her, with his hand held 
out. 

" Anne, are you going away from me like 
this?" 

^^ I thought you wanted to be alone," she 
said. 

" How could you think that ? Have you 
ever found a moment yet when I wanted to 
be without you ?" 
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The colour came to her face at the unex- 
pected question* She went back towards 
him. Suddenly letting herself for once 
fipeak to him impulsively — 

" I have been thinking," she said quickly^ 
"*'that we may never perhaps be together 
again. Could you do those papers if I 
stayed here ?" 

" Surely," he said. 

"Then I should like to stay." 

" And I should like to have you with me. 
They won't take .many minutes. Sit down 
here." 

He opened a drawer, and began to sort 
some letters ; after a little while he gave a 
handful to her, and told her to tear them 
up. He selected the papers that he wanted, 
and put them into his portmanteau ; by the 
end of a quarter of an hour her trifling piece 
of work was finished. 

She had been sitting near him^ answermg 
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him when he spoke, but making no remark 
herself. Her heart was yearning vaguely 
and feverishly for something — did she know 
what? "He is my husband, whether I 
care for him or not. He is my husband ; 
we ought not to part like this/' she was 
thinking passionately within herself. 

He had risen up to put the papers into 
his portmanteau. "That is all now," he 
said, when he had done this; and he re- 
turned to his table, and stood still for a few 
moments, and then looked suddenly into 
her face. 

"I don't think I shall be able to bear 
more than two months of it," he said 
abruptly. "Two months will bring us to 
the middle of September. Will you be 
ready for me then ?" 

" Will I be at Sutton then, do you mean ? 
Oh yes, of course," she said. 

" And during these two months you will 
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have to write to me. I can't let you off 
from that. I will only ask for a letter once 
a week ; but one letter each week you most 
give me/' 

" Yes," she repeated, half aloud. 

There was a little pause after that, and 
then it was she who began to speak. She 
hesitated nervously as the first words came ; 
he could hardly hear what she was saying 
for a moment or two. 

" I know that all this time — all these six 
months — I know how unhappy I have made 
you," she said, with a curious kind of agi- 
tation. "You have thought, I suppose, that 
I have only been caring for myself, but I 
have not. I have seemed very hard some- 
times, when my heart has been aching be- 
cause of it all." 

" I know that, dear," he said, gently. He 
went up to where she was sitting, and laid 
his hand on her shoulder. "Don't think 
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that I reproach you, or that I have ever re- 
proached you," he said. 

" I know I have been weak and selfish, 
or I should have done better. And you 
have been very patient with me. You were 
more than patient once ; now -^ — " 

She paused there, and the unfinished 
sentence died away. He waited for her to 
end it, but her voice had broken, and she 
could not. Afler a few moments he said 
gravely and earnestly — 

'* I have never changed to you. I have 
never had any feeling but one for you. If 
we should never meet again, at least believe 
and remember this — that from first to last 
you have been the one love of my life." 

And then he did not wait for her to 
answer him (perhaps because he dared not), 
but only pressed his hand upon her for a 
moment, and left her side. If he had 
stooped to her, and kissed her, she was so 
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lonely that she would have put her arms 
about his neck and clung to him, and even 
at this eleventh hour all might have been 
cha.nged between them ; but he gave her no 
power of clinging to him — no power of do- 
ing anything to end their separation. Per- 
haps it was best so : only she could not 
feel at the moment that it was best, and so 
it was hard to bear. 

She sat still for a few moments, during 
which neither of them spoke ; and then, 
silently and sadly, she rose up from her 
seat. She could do nothing ; he would not 
understand her. It was all so useless and 
hopeless. She did not put this into words, 
but this was what was vaguely in her heart. 

" I am only keeping you up," she said, 
" and you will have to rise early. There is 
nothing more that I can do, I suppose?" 
And then, when he said "No," she bade 
him good night, and went away. 
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She went from the room with the tears 
rising up and blinding her — hot, indignant 
tears. She had tried to make a reconcilia- 
tion between them, and he had been blind, 
and had not seen, or had acted as if he had 
not seen, what she had meant. Her effort 
had been useless : it had ended in no- 
thing. 

Proud and shy as she had been with him^ 
she was quivering with emotion as she went 
away. She had tried to speak to him, and 
he would not help her : she had humbled 
herself to him, and he had hardly noticed 
her humiliation. All through her life she 
had been so fearless and self-possessed, so 
ready with her quick tongue, so confident 
in the power of her beauty and her wit ; 
and yet now she went up into her room, 
and knelt down by her bedside in the dark, 
and sobbed passionately, with a miserable 
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sense of failure, as if her heart would 
break. 

When the morning came, and she met 
her husband again, she scarcely spoke to 
him, or to anyone ; but she was so often 
silent that no one, perhaps, noticed that. 
The breakfast-room was noisy enough with- 
out her voice in it, for. Ruth and Harry 
were there ; and if Anne was silent, Ruth 
and Harry had many things to say. The 
little maid sat on Mr. Faulkner's knee, and 
carried on a conversation with him of a very 
tender kind. 

"I wish you weren't going," said Ruth. 
"I like you so to be here. You are so 
nice !" 

"That is very pleasant to know, Ruthie," 
answered Mr. Faulkner. 

"Yes, I think you are so very nice. I 
like you next best to papa and mamma,'' 
said Ruth. And then she put her arms 
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about his neck, and lifted her face up to be 
kissed. 

Once — one day a good while ago now — 
Ruth had brought the blood in a hot rush 
to Anne's cheek by something she had 
said. 

" You never kiss Mr. Faulkner," she had 
told her, with her grave eyes fixed upon 
her face. "Mamma kisses papa very often. 
Why do you never kiss Mr. Faulkner ?" 

The blood, as I said, had rushed to 
Anne's face. She was silent for a moment 
or two. How could she answer the cruel 
childish question? After a few moments 
she only said, 

"You can't tell that I don't kiss Mr. 
Faulkner. There are a great many things 
yet that Ruthie does not know." 

" Oh !" replied Ruthie, at that check, and 
sank into solemn meditation. 

And Anne went on with the work that 
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she was doing, but with her cheek burning 
still, and with something that choked her in 
her throat. Was it not hard to a proud 
woman to be hit by such a childish 
hand? 

It was weeks ago, but she had not for- 
gotten the question yet ; she had not for- 
gotten yet to shrink from Ruth's curious 
eyes. To-day, as the time came near for 
her husband to go, the thought came to 
her with a bitter shame and pain that Ruth 
would be watching still to see whether she 
kissed him. 

" You have just ten minutes, Faulkner," 
Mr. Travers said to his friend as they rose 
from the breakfast-table ; " so, if you have 
anything more to do " 

But Mr. Faulkner had nothing more to 
do, he said. He stayed on in the dining- 
room, letting the children play with him. 

*' Well, we shall hear from you on Fri- 
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day?" Mrs. Travers said. "I hope you 
won't have a rough passage. It is a delight- 
ful morning to begin your journey." 

Anne had gone to one of the windows, 
and was standing there,, with her face turned 
from them all. Why did he not come to 
her, or call her, she was crying to herself? 
How could he talk to the others and not 
speak one word to her ? The ten minutes 
had diminished to five ; did he mean her to 
say good-bye to him here — here, in the 
midst of them all, with all their eyes upon 
her? 

She felt that she could not bear it« 
Without speaking to anyone, she turned 
round and went out of the room. " If I go 
he rrmst come to me," she said to herself. 
She stood for a few dreary moments in the 
hall, but he did not follow her ; then, with 
an indescribable sickening at her heart, she 
slowly went upstairs. She had meant to go 
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to her husband's room, but through the half 
opened door she heard the step of one of 
the servants moving within ; she stood still 
at the stairs* head, miserable and desolate, 
not knowing where to turn. 

Was it not such a little thing to expect 
that he should give his last five minutes to 
her ? She stood there — she did not know 
how long she stood — till she heard the 
dining-room door open, and his step crossing 
the hall. Then she was ashamed that he 
should see her apparently waiting for him ; 
and she began to come downstairs again, and 
in another moment, in the middle of the 
stairs, they at last met. 

" I was coming to look for you," he said ; 
" the carriage is at the door." 

" Yes ?" she answered vaguely. 

Her hand was quite cold and dead as he 
took it into his. 

*' The servants are in your room. I was 
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going there^ — but it does not matter," she 
said, half inaudibly. 

"Can we not go up? Well, it doesn't 
matter — I have only a moment. I shall 
write to you, you know, as soon as I get to 
Schwalbach. You can wait for that letter, 
if you like ; but let me hear from you by the 
beginning of the week. You will do that, 
Anne ?" 
. ** Yes," she said. 

" I don't know that there is really any- 
thing more to say — unless you have any^ 
thing to say to me ?" 

" I ?" she asked— " oh no." 

" Then this must be good-bye ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

He was holding her hand m his. Slowly 
a strange kind of anguish came over her lest 
he should part from her like this ; it was 
not a sharp pang, but only a vague sort of 
terror — a feeling that, if he did, she could 
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not bear it — that she should cry out. They 
were standing face to face. 

" Anne, it is hard to leave you here," he 
said all at once, half aloud, almost pas* 
sionately. 

"Time is up, Faulkner 1" Mr. Traverses 
voice called from below. 

" Oh yes," she exclaimed, hurriedly. 
"You must not be late." She gave a 
strange, frightened look into his face. 
"Yes, you ought to go. Good-bye," she 
said. 

He took her in his arms, and pressed her 
close to him, and kissed her. A great sob 
rose in her throat, but yet that kiss — that 
close straining of her to his heart — gave 
her courage to bear« the rest. Only, why did 
she not kiss him in return? Through 
many an after-day she asked herself that 
question with vain remorse. He kissed her, 
but she gave no kiss to him. With a voice 
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that had a break in it, he bade God bless 
her, and turned away. 

She felt as if some cord snapped in her 
heart as she heard the carriage drive 
from the house. He had left her here 
— and what was she to do? She went 
up to her room, where the door had been 
closed, and sat down there, feeling as if 
everything had come to an end for her — as 
if her life, till he came back again, must 
stand still. 

Ah ! why had she not given him back 
his kiss? As she sat, with vain and 
passionate remorse thinking over all the 
small, bitter details of her married life, 
strangely that last regret seemed to out- 
weigh all other regrets — to be the sharpest 
pain left with her now. Why had she 
not kissed him, when she might never see 
his face again ? It was too late now ; but 
— woman-like — she sat and vainly fretted 
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out her heart because she had not done the 
thing she might have done, and thought, if 
only in that she had done differently, that 
all the rest would have been easier to bear. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" A ND so your husband has gone to 
-^^ Germany, and you are staying at 
home, and playing the widow?" Mr. Car- 
stairs said to his niece. "Well, when I 
was young, new-married folk used to like 
to do their travelling in company; but 
they've changed all that since my day, I 
suppose. You're looking thin, Anne. Mar- 
riage and London don't seem to have 
agreed particularly well with you." 

"People are not always ill when they 
are thin. I have been quite well in Lon- 
don; but it is very hot and dusty there 
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now, and I am glad to get back to the 
-country," Anne answered quietly. 

But yet, though she answered quietly, she 
had winced at her uncle's speech — for was 
he not only saying out to her face, roughly 
and coarsely, what everybody at King's 
Croft, as she well knew, was saying al- 
read}^ behind her back ? Yes, she was 
playing the widow, and her husband was 
gone away, and she was looking worn and 
ill. 

" But 1 am not ill in reality, Lucy," she 
flaid to her cousin wistfully — " I am not ill 
— and we two are going to spend a happy 
month together — are we not? Don't you 
think we shall be happy together, — as if the 
old days had come back, and — and we 
were young again ?" 

She ended her sentence with a laugh, but 
a laugh that had a sad tone in it. Did she 
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indeed believe that they could live together 
again as if theold days had come back ? I 
think, even while she spoke, she knew that 
her heart was full of other thoughts than the 
thoughts that had filled it a year ago — that 
she wanted other food to live on besides 
the food that Lucy could give. 

But yet, though she yearned for other 
things, it did her good to be with her 
cousin again, for, after her feverish life in 
London, she wanted rest. 

" It seems so natural to be back with 
you, and yet so strange too !" she said, be- 
fore the first evening that she spent at 
the Hall was ended. "Do you know — 
they were very good to me in London, — 
they were very kind to me — but sometimes 
I used to think that I should like to put my 
arms again round Lucy's neck." 

She put up her arms to the girl as she 
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spoke, with a little half-sad, half-tender 
laugh. 

" Did I like that London life ?" she said 
presently in reply to a question that her 
cousin put to her. " No, 1 didn't like it. 
If I had had nothing to think about there I 
suppose I should, but — it was such a strange, 
restless, divided existence. One is always 
doing things there that one does not want 
to do, it seems to me, — ^and the things one 
wants to do most, — somehow they slip 
through one's fingers. Oh, Lucy, they took 
me to so many places ! — it makes me weary 
to think of them." 

" But why did they do that ? I should 
not have thought Mrs. Travers was the kind 
of woman to care so much for going about," 
Lucy said innocently. 

" No — I don't think she cares for going 
about, — ^but she seemed to think that I must 
care for it, — ^that I must be taken to see 
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everything. I used to be very ill-tempered 
and ungracious about it. I wish I had 
not been so ill-tempered about it now, — ^for 
they were very kind to me, — they were far 
kinder than I deserved, — only — oh, I got so 

tired of it all ! Don't let us talk about 

it. Let us talk about the fields and the 
green trees." 

" So many weeks — and then he will come 
back/' she had begun before this to say in 
her heart. It had seemed to her, when her 
husband first went away, as if the whole 
object of her life had ceased in the hour he 
left her : her work was gone— what had she 
left to do, or think of, or care about? 
The sense of loneliness had come upon her 
with a deadly weight, until it frightened 
her, making her heart sick, for it was a feel- 
ing almost as if sudden death had come be- 
tween them, and sealed the words of repent- 
ance that she might have spoken upon her 
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lips for ever. But now a week or two had 
passed, and the desolate loneliness of those 
first days had begun to get broken, at least 
at times, by shy dawning hopes; Her life 
was dreary now (could anyone except her- 
self know how dreary, in its emptiness, its 
idleness, its restlessness of regret?) — but 
presently — after a little while — ^when he 
should come back I 

She had begun to dream about that 
time : did she indeed dream or think of 
much else ? Did it not haunt her day and 
night? All future gladness for her life, 
— all peace and content for them both, — 
would not his coming back decide it all ? " If 
I could live to love him I" she had begun 
by saying. " If I could live to teU him 
that I love him !" she had silently, shyly, al- 
most unconsciously slipped into saying now. 

She used to say it to herself as Lucy sat 
talking to her, — the sound of the familiar 
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voice, the sight of the familiar scene around 
her, mingling strangely with her new 
thoughts and hopes. The thin strain of 
Lucy's talk would flow calmly on while 
Anne wove stories for. herself — dreamed 
dreams — saw visions. "Anne, how quiet 
you are now !" Lucy would sometimes say. 
She would look wistfully into her cousin's 
face, with questions in her eyes that she 
longed, but did not dare to ask. 
And it was true that Anne was quiet, but yet 
there were still moments when the compan- 
ionship to which she had been accustomed 
for so many years seemed to throw her back 
again into her girlhood, and sometimes for 
an hour to awake all the old careless 
gaiety, and the sparkling, half daring 
humour of past days. 

" I talk just as foolishly as ever, you 
think ?" she said one day to Lucy. " Yes — 
I can talk nonsense to you stilL I always 
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talked nonsense to you, you know, — ^and 
when you come and sit beside me so, and 
lift up your eyes in that old demure way, 
somehow you always rouse the old foolish 
spirit again, — just as if I hadn't had all this 
last year to make me old. — Well, it is a 
good thing that one can be foolish some- 
times, I imagine : a good thing to be foolish 
— and to forget.'' 

She said the last words half aloud. Were 
they true, as she spoke them? Did she 
think indeed that it was good, or even 
possible, to forget? Often when she was 
talking, she would suddenly break off 
in her talk, and her thoughts and her 
heart would pass away from the scene 
before her. She would go into a kind of 
trance of thought, forgetting the actual life 
in the midst of which she was— thinking 
only, with an intense absorption, of a life 
that was going on apart from her — of a face 
that she could no longer see. She would 
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forget the present, and all the faint interests 
of these idle, quiet days ; she would forget 
that Lucy was sitting a yard from her — 
Lucy, who was living a life of her own, too, 
away from the actual life she seemed to lead 
— dreaming her own dreams, as Anne was 
dreaming hers. 

"Yes, Mr. Hilton is coming soon — the 
Osbornes expect him, I believe, in a few 
days," Miss Garstairs had shyly told her 
cousin, after Anne arrived, when she was 
asking for news of their different friends. 
" He was here once — but only for a little 
while — after you went. Oh yes, I saw him. 
He — he called twice. He is very — courteous, 
you know." 

" Very," Anne had replied to this speech. 
*' He always was." 

But the reply had sounded, perhaps, to 
Lucy to have a touch of irony in it, for the 
<X)lour, as she heard it, came to her face. 
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" Why do you say that ? Why should he 
not be courteous ?" she quickly asked. 

" My dear," said Anne, *' I approve of his 
courtesy highly. Why should you think I 
did not ? And I approve of himself. You 
know that. You know I like him." 

" I don't know how anybody could help 
liking him." (This might seem a bold 
speech, but it was not bold as Lucy made 
it). " And you above all people." 

** Yes, if 1 did not think well of him, I 
should be ungrateful, you mean? So I 
should, Lucy. But I never have thought 
anything but well of him. I should like to 
see him again. When he comes I hope he 
will come here." 

" I don't know if he will be able to see 
you." 

This was said after a moment or two*s 

silence, half aloud« 

"Oh yes, he will be perfectly able to 
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see me. Why should he not, — when he saw 
me before ? Lucy, don't you know, in the 
old days " — Anne hesitated, and coloured a 
little, then laughed, and with a half em* 
barrassment went on — "don't you know 
that long ago it was all my fault ? He was 
an easy kind of creature to talk nonsense to, 
I mean, and so — so I talked nonsense to 
him. But you don't think — do you ? — that I 
shall talk nonsense to him now ? I am not 
Anne Warwick any longer. Do you think I 
should treat him now as I did a year ago ?'' 
And then Lucy made no answer. The 
poor, feverish pulses were beating fast. 
*'' Ah, she may talk like that, but how could 
he ever have a thought for me when she 
is here ?" she was saying to herself, in her 
humility ; and when, after a few days, an 
afternoon arrived, when a figure that Lucy 
knew well came riding up the avenue to 
the Hall, how did the girl's heart give first 
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one great leap of joy« and then stand still, 
sick with the pain of a great fear. 

She and Anne were in the garden, and 
she said something hurriedly to Anne, and 
then left her under the trees while she went 
to meet him. ^^ Perhaps Richard may think 
we are out. I had better go a^d tell him/' 
she said, nervously ; and she rose up from 
her seat and went quickly to the house. 

He dismounted from his horse, and she 
met him at the door. In these moments, 
when her heart was full and her eyes 
bright, Lucy Garstairs used to look al- 
most pretty: the pale cheek would get 
colour into it — ^a new life would come into 
her whole face. Perhaps for a few seconds, 
now, as he came up to her quickly, and 
their hands met, and their eyes met^ the 
girl forgot her cousin — ^forgot all the pain 
of jealousy. 

^'I am so glad I have found you at 
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home. I was afraid you might have gone 
out this fine day/' he said. 

^^ Oh no, I am not often out at this hour. 
And — and — besides, — I thought perhaps 
you. might oome. Mrs. Osborne told me 
she expected you yesterday," she said. 

** Yes — I arrived last night." 

"We were sitting out here. Will you 
come with me — and--speak to Anne ?" 

Had he known that Mrs. Faulkner was 
at the Hall? She did not ask him. Per- 
haps he knew it, but she could not tell. 
She took him across the lawn, and Anne, as 
they came near, rose up, and met and 
greeted them. In another minute they 
were all talking together. There was no 
embarrassment in Anne's manner — nothing 
but the quiet cordiality that she might have 
shown to any friend. They walked about 
the gardens presently side by side : they sat 
down on one of the garden seats. She 
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talked to him frankly; she asked him 
questions about himself, looking into hid 
face with the old eyes — yet the old eyes 
with a change in them. 

" She could always act whatever part she 
pleased/' he said half bitterly to himself, 
when his visit came to an end. 

He had said something of the same sort 
to Miss Carstairs too. Anne had gone 
away once for a little while, and left him 
and Lucy together. 

" She is looking very well — is she not ?'* 
Lucy had said abruptly to him, during 
those few minutes. **You would hardly 
say — would you ? — that she seemed un* 
happy." 

And then he had answered her almost 
contemptuously. 

^^ How can one tell anything about that ? 
She could always wear what face she liked* 
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How can one really know anything about 
her ?" he said. 

^' Yon mean that she could always talk 
lightly, whether she was gay or not ?" Lucy 
replied meekly. "Yes, I know she haa 
always had that way. But, of course, I see 
a great deal of her just now, and — I hardly 
know whether you will be glad to hear it 
or not — I cannot help thinking that she 
does not feel to Mr. Faulkner any longer 
as she did a few months ago. It seems 
strange, if it is so, that he should have gone 
abroad without her; I cannot understand 
that at all. But yet I do think that she is 
getting reconciled to her marriage." 

" A man as rich as Mr. Faulkner has si 
good chance of reconciling a woman to be 
his wife," he replied sarcastically. 

" Oh, you should not say that !" 

" I am only saying what you know is the 
truth." 
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"Yes, many women, of course, care 
about money, but not all — not the best. 
And Anne belongs to the best; you who 
have loved her — ^you must believe that she 
does." 

" I don't know what I believe. I should 
not be the first man who had lived to find 
that his idol was made of clay." 

" Some people are so fond of trampling 
on things that are dead," she said sadly ; 
*'but you should not do so — it is not worthy 
of you." 

" I should not do it if it vexes you to 
hear me. I think you are the only person 
in the world who cares what I do — whether 
I am true or false — whether I do right or 
wrong." 

" Ah 1 that is not so." 

The girl's voice trembled : she looked up 
to him with the tears starting to her eyes. 
There was a happy flush in her cheek when 
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Anne came back — a happy, sensitive look 
about her lips. '^ I think he has been good 
to her/' Anne said to herself. ^^He has 
said something kind to please her, and she 
will be soothed and happy when he is 
gone." And so when he had left them — 
perhaps to counteract the effect of too much 
sweet — Anne put her arm about her cousin's 
waist, and, holding her so, began demurely 
and mischievously to make jest of Mr. 
Hilton, and everything concerning him, 
till at the end of five minutes Lucy had 
freed herself, and was standing a yard from 
the other's side, with the angry colour in 
her face. 

" How can you laugh at him so ? I can't 
think how you can do it ! It looks as if 
you had no heart," she broke out indig- 
nantly. 

"My dear, what has one's heart to do 
with it?" Anne innocently replied. "Do 
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you think I put my heart on my lips when 
I talk about Mr. Hilton ?" 

And then Lucy turned round and went 
away, with the blood hot in her veins. 

'^She talks of him just as if she had 
never cared about him, — as if she had never 
been glad enough to Tiave him like her, — as 
if he was like a thousand other people ; and 
there is not anybody like him, — no, not one 
— not one 1" the girl cried to herself, trem- 
bling with anger, as she walked alone up 
and down under the trees, — ^and yet how 
proud, how content too in her happy blind- 
ness! 

For she was blind, of course. This deli- 
cate young dandy who rode so often up to 
the Hall was not by any means the pure 
and perfect knight she pictured him to be. 
She on her side believed in him, and loved 
him with her whole heart; and he— well, 
he liked her, — he was grateful to her, — ^he 
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had a keen appreciation of the blessing of 
marrying an heiress. Perhaps in honesty he 
ought to have turned his horse's head some 
other way, and have left her in her bower 
alone : but if they had parted, and he had 
gone back to his solitary, selfish life, and she 
(with the light gone from her that had kept 
her heart alive) to the dull, weary round of 
common duties, — ^how much the better 
would either of them have been for that ? 

Anne saw Mr. Hilton a good many times 
during the fortnight that followed his com- 
ing to King's Croft. He had little to do, 
and so he used to come in the warm August 
afternoons pretty frequently, on one pretext 
or another, and sit for an hour with the two 
ladies at the Hall. One day he came when 
Lucy happened to be out, and, being 
ushered into the drawing-room where Anne 
sat writing, he and she sat alone for a good 
while together, — and perhaps he found it 
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pleasant. At least that was what Lucy 
thought when, returning home, she came 
into the roona and found her two friends 
there. 

Anne was sitting by an open window, and 
Mr. Hilton was standing against the win- 
dow, near to her. The girl came in and 
saw them, and it gave a pang to her. ".Ah, 
why did I go out !" was her first jealous 
thought. And then she thought sadly and 
morbidly, " They neither of them want me. 
They are happier without me. I had better 
not have come back." 

It was a hot day, and her face had a 
wearied look. 

" You have tired yourself out, Lucy. Why 
do you go to the village at this time of day, 
and give yourself that long climb back in 
the sun ?" Anne said. 

Anne herself looked cool enough as she 
sat by the open window. The Venetian 
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blinds were drawn down at the other win- 
dows, and a pleasant green light was in the 
room. Mrs. Faulkner had chosen the wiser 
part this morning, and— perhaps poor Lucy 
thought — h^A gained her reward. 

" It is not such a long walk," Lucy said. 
** I don't think one ought to be tired with it." 

She spoke in a weary voice. There was 
something dejected and pathetic in her 
look. They tried to talk to her, but she 
was shy and silent ; after a minute she turned 
away. 

" Where are you going?" Anne asked her 
then. 

" Only to put off my hat," she answered. 

" You need not go away to put off your 
hat. Sit down here and rest, and give your 
hat to me." 

Anne rose up, and set Lucy in her own 
chain She bent over her when she was 
seated, and looked into her eyes with a 
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look that had a touch in it of mischief. 
*' You are a foolish child !" the smiling lips 
seemed to say. *' You are a foolish child 
to make trouble for yourself when you have 
nothing to do but to be h^ppy." 

Perhaps, in Lucy's absence, Mrs. Faulk- 
ner had been talking to Mr. Hilton of her 
cousin, in her woman's artful way, and 
at this moment knew more of Lucy's 
chances of happiness than the girl herself 
did. She lingered for a little while in the 
room, talking to them both; she avoided 
any appearance of abruptness in going away, 
but yet presently she did go away. " He 
ought to speak to her — ^he surely will 
speak to her," she was thinking to herself; 
and so, after a few minutes, she turned 
away and left them. " She will be satisfied ; 
she is so much less exacting than I am, and 
60 much more reasonable than I am," she 
went out of the room saying to herself. 
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She got her hat, and turned into the gar- 
den. She was thinking of her cousin and 
Mr, Hilton as she walked up and down 
amongst the flowers, musing about them^ 
speculating in a half amused, half tender way 
about the coming end of their quiet love 
story ; she thought of them for ten minutes ; 
and then her thoughts wandered away un- 
consciously to a place she had never seen-^ 
to a country that was strange to her — to a 
figure that, though far away, walked always 
in these days like a shadow at her side. 
"Is he thmking of me?" she asked her- 
self, as she went up and down the sunny 
paths. " How often does he think of me ? 
— ^how often does he want to see me again?" 
She took his last letter from her pocket, and 
went under the trees and read it, with a sad, 
. sweet yearning. She was not thinking much 
about her cousin when she did that ; I think 
she had almost forgotten the gentle girl 

S2 
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who was sitting with her luke-warm lover 
<)nly a few hundred yards from her, wait? 
ing for the door to open of such a Paradise 
as it was possible for her to gain. 

^'I was getting afraid that I should 
not see you. I was afrafd you would not 
<2ome in till I was gone," Mr. Hiltoii had 
«aid to Lucy. There had been a few mo* 
ments' silence after Anne had closed the 
door, and then he had said this. 

" Oh, I had only gone out for an hour," 
she replied quickly. 

" I should not have liked to miss you to- 
day." 

"It wouldn't have mattered," she said, 
faintly — " when Anne was here." 
^ ** You know that it cannot be the same 
to me to see Mrs. Faulkner now that it is 
to see you." 

" I don't know why you should say that." 

The colour had come to her face, but she 
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was looking away from him, out into the 
garden. 

"Why should I not say it? What can 
Mrs. Faulkner be to me jiow ?" 
. He had not answered her at once. 
There had been a little silence, and then he 
put his question in a grave, slightly em* 
barrassed way. 

" Of course I know that — now— ^ " 

^' I am glad I have seen so much of her.'' 
He went on speaking, without apparently 
noticing what she had tried to say. " One 
shrinks from that sort of thing at first, but, 
you see, meeting her again, coming back 
familiarly face to face with her — it is the 
best thing I could have done to get myself 
again into a healthy state. For — she has 
become another woman — ^that is the truth 
of it ; and when you once fairly take that 
in 

Suddenly, and perhaps involuntarily, Lucy 
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withdrew her gaze from the window, and 
their eyes met for a moment. Then the 
colour sprang hotter than ever into her face, 
and she rose nervously up. 

" Yes, I know— I know she is different. 
I had been wondering a little if you felt it* 
Shall we — shall we come out into the 
garden ?" she said hurriedly. 

'^ No ; Mrs. Faulkner is in the garden : I 
saw her just now. Let us stay here/\he 
said. And then, the next moment — ^' Miss 
Garstairs, I don't know whether you will 

think me altogether presumptuous " he 

began hesitatingly* 

He got out these words, and then he 
made a sudden pause. How was he to say 
—would it have been easy for any man to 
say, — " I have loved this other woman with 
all the best love of my life ; since she is lost 
to me, will you accept the small remnant of 
affection that I have left to offer P" This, 
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or somethiug like this, was the speech that 
he desired to make;, but now that the 
moment seemed come for making it, he did 
not seem to know how he could get it 
spoken. 

She had risen from her seat, and they 
were standing side by side* She had her face 
turned from him when he began to spe^tky 
but after he had so suddenly stopped, in the 
pause that followed, she turned round to 
him, and quietly and simply raised her eyes 
to his. 

'^ I am not likely to think anything that 
you say presumptuous,'' she said, in a low 
voice. " We could not be friends together 
if we did not. understand " 

" But I want you to be something more 
than a friend to me," he interrupted her 
hastily. 

And then there was a sudden dead 
silence for two or three moments, till 
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she broke it with a few faint words. 

" I think you are hardly wise, — ^ she said^ 
scarcely aloud. 

" Why am I not wise ? — ^why do you say 
that?'' he exclaimed, stopping her again. 
"If you will come to me, knowing 
everything, as you do — you, who have 
been such a comfort to me — ^who have 
helped me through all this time as no one 

else could have done Lucy, I hardly 

know how to ask it — ^I ^m not worthy of 
you ; but if you throw me off *^ 

"Throw you off!" she repeated, almost 
below her breath. And then — ^his hand 
was resting on the back of a chair, and 
she silently put her own upon it. 

" I want it to be only as is best for you. 

If you think I can be any help to you ^ 

she said, in a voice that trembled for a 
moment, and then broke down into a happy 
sob. 
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^^You think I have not cause to be 
grateful, Anne — you are half sneering at 
me in your heart/' Lucy said, an hour or 
two after this, to Mrs. Faulkner; and the 
colour was rather hot in her face as she 
spoke, and she looked at her cousin with 
something of a defiant light in her eyes. 

But Anne only laughed at the sore speech, 
and put her arm firmly round the shoulders 
that rather shrank from her, and resisted 
her embrace. 

" Sneering at you I — is that what you 
think I am doing ?*' she said. " Sneer- 
ing at you, when I have been waiting for 
this, and hoping for it, for months past ?*' 

" Yes, you may have been waiting for it; 
you may have thought, perhaps, that it might 
come, — but now that it has come, you think 
I am foolishly happy and humble about it, — 
you think I ought to treat Mr. Hilton as — 
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as you would have treated hiin — as if it were 
I who had conferred an honour on him, and 
not he who'had given me something more 
than I could ever deserve. Yes, you need 
not contradict me, I know that is what you 
think — that is what women like you would 
naturally think. But, Anne, how could I 
think so?'' and suddenly the girl's tone 
•changed, and her face grew softer, and her 
voice softer. " Think what I am, — ^how no- 
body has ever cared for me till now — how I 
have known so little happiness all my life, 
and then think of him asking me to love 
him !" 

The tears sprang to her eyes ; she put her 
cheek to Anne's. She had been angry, but 
fihe forgot her anger in her yearning for 
sympathy. 

" Ah, let me be happy in my own way, — 
let me love him in my own way I Oh, 
Anne, be glad for me 1" she said, with a pas- 
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sionate quiver in her voice that perhaps 
more than any words touched the other's 
heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

npHERE was one walk that, during those 
-*- early Autumn days, Anne took more 
often than any other — the walk that led her 
from the Hall to Sutton. ^^ I must go and 
look after my house," she would say half 
in jest to Lucy. "How can one have a 
house like that upon one's mind, and not go 
and look after it?** And so, with her 
cousin or without her (most frequently after 
Lucy's engagement without her) Anne used 
to wend her steps, often day after day, along 
the country roads and across the fields, with 
a curious sense — she knew in her heart that 
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it was so — a curious sense of going '^ home." 
She used to go and ramble about the park, 
beneath the fine old trees that were 
growing familiar and dear to her ; she would 
wander about the house, and go and sit 
in the rooms where she had spent so many 
dreary days, living again in memory through 
the hours that were gone — ^with strange feel- 
ings recalling the scenes that had some of 
them been so bitter to her. 

One day she sat in that room, and wrote 
her weekly letter to her husband. 

" I wish you could see how lovely Sutton 
is looking to-day," she wrote. " I left Lucy 
a couple of hours ago, sitting in the garden 
with Mr. Hilton, and I have been rambling 
about here, and enjo3dng my solitary walk 
so much. There is scarcely a touch of Au- 
tumn colour yet upon the trees, except the 
limes, that are just beginning to turn golden. 
I can see some of them now as I sit at the 
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window, with the sun shining on them. I 
wonder if you have any trees as lovely as 
these are at Schwalbacht Sometimes I 
hope not. One likes to think that the best 
things are at home. 

**I think I should like to be here for 
good a little while before you come back. 
Lucy does not want me to leave the Hall 
until quite the last, but I am not of the 
same mind with Lucy. I am ignorant of so 
many things about the management of a 
house like this, that I think I ought to 
try and learn some of them before you 
come. Mrs. Mitchell is very condescending 
to me " (Mrs. Mitchell was the housekeeper 
at Sutton), ^^ and when I go to her sanctum, 
and place myself at her feet there, as I do 
very often, she generously allows me to pick 
up a good many stray crumbs of informa- 
.tion which I hope to be able to digest and 
turn into account in time ; but I am afraid 
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in her heart she has a great contempt for 
me. She is almost too faithful to you to- 
believe that you could ever do wrong ; but I 
find her looking at me with an astonished! 
speculation in her eyes sometimes, that 
makes me almost ready in my humiliation* 
to sprinkle my head with dust« I should 
like to make her think a little less scornfully 
of me, if I could ; but I suspect — for a good 
while to come at any rate — ^it will be a hard 
task. 

"I left Lucy so happy. Everything is- 
going well with her. She is spoiling Mr. 
Hilton, of course, with all her might, — wor- 
shipping him as if his like did not stand else- 
where on the earth ; but that was inevitable ; 
— and he on his part, I think, may really 
end by being in love with her. Even my 
uncle takes what is going on with a kind of 
surly resignation. He frightened poor Lucy 
so by his first outburst of wrath — about 
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Avhich I told you— that the effect I believe 
half frightened himself: at any rate he has 
never broken out upon her again, — and 
though he professes to sneer at Mr. Hilton 
whenever his name is mentioned in his 
hearing, he submits passively now to his 
•coming to the house ; and in his heart, my 
own belief is, he likes him as well as he 
likes most people. 

'^ It will be ten weeks next Tuesday since 
you went away. Your last letter spoke 
very vaguely about the time of your coming 
back ; but when you went you did not mean 
to be away even so long as this. I am 
afraid sometimes that you may not be as 
much stronger yet as you had hoped 
you would be. I do not want to trouble 
you, but I wish you would tell me. It 
begins to seem a long time ago since you 
went. I often think it would be better for 
us both if you were back now, and we were 
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settled down to what our future life must 
be." 

She wrote this last paragraph, when she 
had reached it, very slowly, pausing between 
each sentence of it, and when it was written 
half regretting what she had said . When she 
had written the last word she sat for a long 
time thinking and hesitating, with the pen 
in her hand. Her letters to her husband 
for the most part were such letters as she 
might have written almost to a stranger. 
They were, as far as they went, natural 
letters, — occupied with easy talk about the 
people and the things that she was in the 
midst of; but in them she almost never 
made any reference to the relations in 
which they stood to one another ; she al- 
most never spoke about the past or about 
the future : they were impersonal letters : 
she might have addressed them, with far 
more fitness than to her husband, to 
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any common acquaintance that she had. 
« But to-day, for the first time, she had 
written what was almost like a request to 
him to come back to her; she had made — 
slightly and coldly it might be, but yet she 
had made — an appeal to him to return 
and let them be together again; and the 
words when they were written — cold and 
brief as they were — made the sensitive 
colour come to her face, and she sat hesi- 
tating whether to let her letter go, or to 
re-write it, and leave those last sentences 
unsaid. 

She used, when she wrote to him, to 
address him — " My dear Husband ;" but at 
the end of her letters she only signed her- 
self, " Your Wife." She had never dared 
to call herself more than that. Even the 
term of endearment in the address had 
been difiScult to use at the beginning ; she 
would have avoided it if she could ; if she 
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had not been ashamed, she would, in her 
first letter, have called him "Mr. Faulk- 
ner." But when she had sat down to 
write that first letter she could not call him 
*'Mr. Faulkner," and so she wrote those 
three words with a curious kind of shyness, 
and flushed as she thought of his eyes read- 
ing them. 

Were they true, or were they a lie, as she 
set them down upon the paper ? She would 
not allow to herself at first that they were 
true, and yet, after they had once been written, 
she did not want to recall them. She look- 
ed at them as they stood before her with a 
strange, mingled feeling. With her lips she 
had never spoken a tender word to him, and 
now she was to send him these — to be 
accepted or rejected, doubted or believed 
in, as he liked. Would he believe them ? 
She finished that letter, and then, before she 
folded it and placed it in its envelope, she 
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looked again at those three words that stood 
first on the sheet, and a thrill of something 
that was almost gladness came to her heart 
that she had been forced to write them. 

She had kept strictly and formally to the 
promise that she had made to her husband^ 
and had regularly written to him every 
week on the same day ; and as the weeks 
passed on she had come gradually to look 
forward to that day, and sometimes almost 
to think that it was long in coming. Per- 
haps, if she had dared to do it, she would 
occasionally have written to him oftener 
than at these stated times, for his letters 
to her came far more frequently than once 
a week; but her courage failed her; she 
was too shy of him to make an advance to 
which he did not invite her. 

Did he ever guess, she sometimes won- 
dered, that she would have liked to write 
oftener if he had asked her ? She was shy 
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even of telling him that she cared to have 
his letters, but she would read and re-read 
them ; she would watch for their coming ; if 
three or four days ever passed and none 
came, she would get restless and nervous. 
He never, when he wrote to her, said much 
about his own health, and sometimes a fear 
would begin to haunt her that he might 
be worse; that perhaps while she was 
assuming that he was advancing steadily 
towards recovery he was not advancing; 
that some day a letter would come to tell 
her that he was ill. She used to think this 
sometimes till it was hard to go about her 
usual occupations — hard to talk to Lucy 
about the unimportant things about her, and 
to act and look ^8 if no trouble were at her 
heart. It was all foolish and unreasonable, 
perhaps ; she was almost ashamed even to 
acknowledge to herself that she was fright- 
ened ; yet when, after a day or two of 
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anxiety, the letter for which she had been 
waiting would come, how the world, on a 
sudden, would seem a new place I 

" You don't want to go to Sutton before 
Mr. Faulkner comes back ?" Lucy used to 
say to her. " Why should you want to 
go ?" and she would try to make her cousin 
promise that she would stay at the Hall 
until her husband's return; but during 
these weeks, while Lucy was trying to make 
her promise to stay at the Hall, Anne's 
heart had gone to her own house, and in 
spirit she haunted the rooms that she was 
longing to inhabit again. 

'* Oh, I wish he would come back, and let 
it all begin once more," she began to say to 
herself, half coldly at first — almost even in 
a weary way, as if she merely meant — * 
" There is no joy in store for either of us ; 
but at least it is bravest to face the worst 
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and reconcile ourselves to it ; this waiting 
only makes one tired." 

At first she spoke in this tone, but she left 
off speaking in this tone very soon. '' Oh, 
I wish he would come I" she said one day 
suddenly to herself. She had had one of 
his letters, and it had been filled with talk 
of people whose very names she did not 
know ; he had scarcely said a word to her 
in it that he might not have said to anyone^ 
and all at once she broke down — ^it seemed 
to her as if she could not bear it. " Oh, I 
wish he would come I" she cried to herselt 
With a half bitterness, a half yearning, she 
took up his letter again; she began to 
read it again, and suddenly burst into tears* 

Why was he at home amongst all these 
strangers, while she was alone here? He 
told her how he had met this person^ 
and how so and so and his wife and 
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daughter were staying in the house where 
he was, and the daughter was musical, and 
very pretty, and a bright intelligent girl; 
and Anne read his description of her with a 
cruel, foolish, jealous pang. Need she have 
cared, though this girl, or every other girl 
in Germany, had been bright and pretty ? 
Perhaps she ought to have known that she 
need not care ; if she had been in a healthy 
3tate she would have known it, but she was 
weak, — she was beset by fears. " He talks 
to her, and she sings to him, and he lets her 
console him, I suppose, as he used to let 
Mrs. Travers console him," she thought to 
herself. And then — " I daresay he would 
like to be free from me," she thought. But 
she was not a humble woman, and when she 
said to herself, ^^ I daresay he would like to 
be free from me," she did not add, ** If I 
could I would make him free." Instead of 
that, — "He might like to be free from me. 
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bat he cannot be free 1" was what she 
added passionately in her heart. 

And when she said this, though she might 
be wrong to say it, it conforted her. He 
had made her his wife, and he must abide by 
the consequences of that act. With a curious 
feeling of gratified revenge this thought had 
taken possession of Anne at first after ber mar- 
riage; with a different feeling from revenge, 
but with one as powerful, it remained in her 
now. Through these long weeks of solitary 
waiting how would she have been as patient 
as she was if she had not known that he had 
bound himself to her ? — how could she have 
kept so quiet if she had not known that, 
sooner or later, he must come back ? 

She used to sit thinking sometimes how, if 
things had been otherwise, — if he had only 
asked her to marry him, and she had not 
done it, this absence would be — how differ- 
ent a thing to bear ! If he had gone from 
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her, and she could not tell if he would ever 
return, — if she could look forward to no time 
when they might hope to understand one 
another, — if the separation, which now (if it 
pleased God) was to be a separation only 
of a few weeks more, should be a separation 
for all time, — how could she endure that? 
There were days when, with impotent pain^ 
she used to recall the scenes that had takea 
place between them ; when the memory of 
words that she had said to him, of things 
that she had done, or things that she had 
refused to do, would haunt her with a keen^ 
self-pitying remorse. Did he think of these 
things too, she used to ask herself : did he 
want her (ah, in the end it all came to 
this!) did he want her as she wanted 
him? 

It was on one of the first days when she 
had visited Sutton after she had come to 
stay with Lucy that, rambling through the 
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empty rooms, Anne had come to that one in 
which she had passed so many unhapp}^ 
hours, and, kneeling down by the bedside, had 
cried to herself for the first time that her 
husband was dear to her. She loved him, 
and she had been hard to him, and he had 
left her. " Ah, my dear I" she cried, and 
stretched out her arms with the first great 
longing — the first, at least, to which she had 
ever yielded — that they could reach him. 
And then, in her loneliness and her remorse, 
that thought had come to her, as the one- 
consolation that she had to hold to, — that he 
would come back. She was his wife, and, 
even if his love did not bring him, still, 
because she was his wife, he would come- 
back. 

" I hope Mr. Faulkner won't come home- 
for a long time," Lucy said lightly one day^ 
" It is so like old times to have you here. 
You don't want him back — do you, dear ?'^ 
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— and she looked at Anne with those gentle, 
kindly blue eyes of hers. 

But Anne was not in a tender humour — 
not at least as far as her cousin was con«^ 
•cerned, and she answered Lucy's appeal 
with rather a hard and rather a curious 
laugh. 

" Want him back ? — ^yes — why shouldn't 
I want him back ?" she said. " If I was 
married even to a walking-stick, I think I 
would rather him with me than away from 
me. Besides — just consider the occupation 
it will give to all the parish when he comes 1 
Imagine the first Sunday, Lucy, when we 
go to church, and the gentle titillation I 
shall feel as I walk up the aisle with him,— 
and all the kind things that people will 
think and look and say. It is quite some- 
thing to look forward to — ^isn't it? Oh 
yes — I want him back. How could I do 
anything else ?" — and Anne stared into her 
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cousin's face with eyes that had no expres* 
sion in them save one of blank inquiry. 

** You mix up jest and earnest so oddly^ 
Anne," Lucy said in rather an aggrieved 
tone. 

'^ My dear, all life is made up of jest and 
earnest mixed oddly, as far as *I can see,"" 

Mrs. Faulkner answered quietly ; and then 
Lucy held her peace. 

** She gets so touchy sometimes that one 
can hardly talk to her. I don't mind it, of 
course, — only I am so sorry for her," Lucy 
said pityingly a little while afterwards to 
her lover, — and Mr. Hilton sympathetically 
shook his head. 

" It must be a terrible shock to a woman's 
nature to pass through what she has had to 
pass through," he said with great solemnity. 
" Poor girl 1 — such a bright, happy, brilliant 
creature as she was 1 And now hers will be 
one of the many wasted lives, I suppose." 
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And then he began to quote poetry — he 
was rather apt at quoting poetrjr, — and 
liucy sat lookmg up into his face with 
-admiring eyes. 

But Anne was walking amongst the trees 
at Sutton while Mr. Hilton was reciting his 
appropriate* verses,— thinking some rather 
passionate things about that life of hers 
which he had so pit3dngly decided to be 
■*' wasted." " So I don't want him back !" 
•she was saying scornfully to herself. " That 
is what she thinks-that is what every- 
body is thinking, I suppose ! Ah, my dear, 
<;ome back and let them know ! — or, if you 
like, let them know nothing — ^tell them 
nothing, — only come back I Oh, I am so 
tired of waiting I Dear, I was so cold and 
bad to you, and I want you to forgive me. 
I want to do something for you — I want to 
show you how happy I can make you — I 
want to see your face again l" 
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She was walking up and down under the 
trees thinking in this way, while they were 
pitying her at the Hall. Probably, if she 
had known that they were pitying her, she 
would have laughed, and yet she would 
have winced a little too if she had heard 
them. For she might be scornful over 
people's talk about her ; but as long as her 
husband stayed away from her she felt it for 
all that, and she was a proud woman, and 
pity had never much agreed with her. 

"Lucy, can't you look cheerful when 
people shake their heads over me ?" she had 
said to her cousin one day. " Has not 
Lady Dallas been here this afternoon 
shaking her head over me? Oh yes, I 
know she has, I knew it by the look on 
her face as I met her just now on the hill. 
She stopped me and asked so tenderly after 
ray health that — I am sorry for it, Lucy, 
but it made me say something to her 
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that I am afraid I oughtn't to have said." 

"What do you mean? What did you 
say?" Lucy asked, alarmed at this con- 
fession ; but upon that Anne laughed, and 
protested that she could not recollect. 

" Ask anybody in the village to-morrow, 
and you will hear it : it will be all over the 
village by this time to-morrow," was the 
whole information that she would give ; and 
Lucy, not knowing whether she was talk- 
ing seriously or in jest, was fain to hold her 
peace. 

And, indeed, to tell the truth, Anne's 
tongue had a sharp edge to it, and she was 
too keenly alive to the dubiousness of her 
position during these months to let that 
edge grow blunt. 

" I think she is one of the most insolent 
women I ever knew," Mrs. Osborne said of 
her once, to her brother, after she had beeil 
calling at the Hall ; but then Mrs. Osborne, 
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you know, had always been prejudiced 
against Anne. 

"One can't understand her much at 
present," Mr. Hilton merely answered, 
vaguely. 

'* Well, she is not breaking her heart, at 
any rate — that is pretty clear ; widowhood 
seems to suit her. Why, I protest she is 
growing fat !" 

"She is looking very handsome," he 
said. 

" Ye-es, she is looking handsome — yes, I 
allow that. I almost think she is hand- 
somer than she was. But it was never a 
style, you know, that I admired very 
much." 

" No— you never have admired her, — be- 
cause she takes the colour and the light out 
of every other woman she comes near," he 
said, with a sudden emotion — a passion and 
bitterness that he did not often show now. 

VOL. n. u 
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And then Mrs. Osborne thought it wisest 
to cease from discuissing Mrs. Faulkner, and 
to talk about something else. 
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CHAPTER X. 

f T was on a day in the middle of October 
-^ that Anne at last got the letter which 
told her that Mr. Faulkner was coming 
home. 

" I have been eager for weeks past," he 
wrote, "to have the time settled for my 
return, but Dr. Lowe has never been quite 
satisfied yet to let me go. Now, however, 
at last, he has given me leave to start when 
I please, and I have decided to set out to* 
morrow ; and I hope and trust that on 
Monday I shall be with you again. 

u2 
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"I am afraid that this will be a more 
sudden announcement than you were pre- 
pared for, and for a little while this 
morning I thought of delaying ray coming 
for a few days, that I . might give you longer 
notice of it ; but on second thoughts I have 
resolved not to do this, for I am longing so 
to be at home again, that now, when I am 
once more at last my own master, I do not 
know how, even for a day, to delay my re- 
turn to you. So I will start to-morrow, 
and this will be the last letter I shall write 
to you. How I am thinking of you — how 
I am longing to see you — need I tell you 
that ? It seems to me as if it was years 
since we parted : now that I have got back 
my freedom, I feel as if nothing could make 
me live through such a three months again — 
without my wife. 1 have never said this to 
you before, and I only say it to-day because 
now — when our separation has almost 
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Gome to an end — I can bear to speak of 
what it has been to me to be away from 
you." 

She used often to go down to the lodge 
gates to meet the postman there, and take 
her letters from him with her own hand. 
She took this letter so, and sat down in the 
sunshine and read it. Half an hour after- 
wards, coming up to the house, she found 
Lucy on the terrace, and abruptly told her 
news to her. 

"Lucy, I must go home to-day; Mr. 
Faulkner is coming on Monday," she said. 

" On Monday ! — oh I" exclaimed Lucy, 
and gave a startled look into the other's 
face. 

"Oh, my dear, how will you bear it?" 
the look said, as plain as a look could. 
Anne read it at once, and gave one of her 
odd laughs. 

" Yes, on Monday ; so I must go and get 
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the fatted calf killed,*' she said. '' I won- 
der, by the way, if we have any fatted 
calves ? — and how long they ought to hang 
before they are tender? Do you know, 
Lu(y? If we' set about killing one this 
afternoon, do you think a roast would be 
ready to cook on Monday ?*' 

" Oh, Anne, I am so sorry you have to 
go !" Lucy said, with a little quivering about 
her lips. 

" Are you, Lucy ?" 

"Am I? What a question to ask! I 
can't bear to think about it !" 

" Then I must be much harder than you 
— ^for, Lucy — I want to go." 

'* Do you mean that — really ?" 

" Is it so hard to believe that I mean it ?" 

*' Of course, when a thing has to be, it 
is best to face it, I know. Suspense is worse 
than anything," Lucy said hesitatingly. 

'^ Yes, suspense and waiting are trying 
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things. — I have been counting the hours, 
Lucy. Suppose he comes by the six o'clock 
train on Monday (I think he will come by 
that train) — ^that will be just fifty-seven hours 
from this moment. Fifty-seven hours ! — and 
it is eighty-nine days since he went away ! 
It ought not to seem very hard to wait only 
fifty-seven hoars, ought it ? — just two days, 
arid two nights, and one part of a day. The 
day after to-morrow — it sounds shorter 
when one puts it that way ; for to-day is 
broken already, and on Monday he will 
come ; and that only leaves one single dear 
day. Don't you see ? That ought not to 
seem long." 

Miss Carstairs was standing looking at 
her cousin with a puzzled look upon her 
face. Did she really mean that she was so 
impatient for him to arrive ? the girl was 
saying to herself. Was she talking merely 
to mystify her,— or could it be — ? 
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"Anne, are you glad — really?" she said 
abruptly. 

" Why do you stare at me, as if I had no 
business to be glad ?" 

" Because all this time I have been think- 
ing with a kind of dread of Mr. Faulkner's 
coming back ; and now ** 

" "Well — ^now you had better stop thinking 
of it with dread, that is all." 

" Then you are glad ?" 

" Lucy, if you weren't as blind as a bat ! — 
How can you be as blind as a bat ? — ^yoa 
who pretend to love me ! When you love 
people you ought to know all about them ; 
you ought to be able to see into them 
through a brick wall !" cried Mrs. Faulkner, 
with a sudden rapidity and vehemence that 
took the other's breath away ; and then, all 
at once, she put her hands upon her cousin's 
shoulders, and looked into her face with 
eyes that were rather hard and scornful for 
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a moment, but that softened after that first 
moment into a beautiful tenderness and 
brightness. 

"Lucy, are you a woman, and don't you 
understand me P" she said, in a voice with a 
sudden quiver in it. 

But the next instant this swift emotion 
was gone, and, before her cousin could 
answer her, she had pushed her away, and 
was mistress of herself again; nor could 
Lucy at this time get another grave word 
out of her. 

She went into the house, and began to 
pack her trunks, singing over her work. In 
a few hours she was ready to leave the HalL 

" You are very glad to go away," Lucy 
said reproachfully to her when it came to 
the last. 

"Yes, I am glad to go away. In my 
case would not you be glad too ?" Anne 
answered frankly. And then, looking 
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Straight in her face — " Ah, Lucy, let us be 
honest with one another," she said. " I 
might have been first with you once, but I 
am not first now — and you are not first 
with me. Why should we talk as if we 
wanted to live with one another again ? We 
don't want to live with one another any 
more ; we each want to live with some one 
else. And we are going to our new lives 
— and so may God bless us !" 

A little falter came into her voice at the 
last words. She took her cousin into her 
arms and kissed her. 

" Ought I to be more sorry to leave her 
than I am ?" she thought to herself as the 
carriage drove away. " One great thing 
always absorbs all other smaller things, and 
it is wrong, I suppose, — and yet how can one 
help it ? It seems to me now that if I were 
forced to stay here, — ^if I had just to live in 
the old way, and do the old things that I did 
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a year ago, — I should sit down and break 
my heart. What do the old things matter? 
What does anjrthing matter except — except 
— ^that he is coming home ?" 

She got down at her own door, and told 
the news of Mr. Faulkner's return to the 
housekeeper, who came to meet her. 

"Mr. Faulkner will be home on Mon- 
day, Mrs. Mitchell. I had a letter this 
morning. I have come now to stay," she 
said. 

"Well, ma'am, and that's good news," 
answered the woman heartily. 

" Yes, is it not good news ? You must 
tell the servants. I think — I think you 
had better — ^" Anne began, and then sud- 
denly broke off what she was going to say, 
and went hurriedly upstairs, not letting the 
housekeeper see her face again. 

"I am a fool, but what does it signify ?" 
she said to herself a minute afterwards. 
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^' She will go and tell them downstairs that 
I am crying, and they will think, perhaps, 
that I am crying because I am sorry ; but 
still, even if they do, what does it signify — 
when in two days more I" 

She wiped away her tears, and laughed 
at herself. She rang for Mrs.^Mitchell to 
come back to her, and talked to her about 
the things that had to be done. 

" You're looking well, ma'am," the house- 
keeper said at the end of their consulta. 
tion. 

" I ought to look well," Anne answered 
quickly ; and then she began to speak of 
something else, for she was too shy of her 
happiness to bear to have it noticed; a 
single word was as much as she could 
endure, a mere assent as much as she could 
bring herself to give. 

" Am I expecting too much ? Am I 
looking for something that I shall not 
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gain P" she said to herself that night as she 
sat alone. 

She tried to ask her question calmly ; she 
tried to answer it calmly, but she could not 
do it. Expecting too much I Ah, how 
could she expect too much? she only 
thought. Even before he went away had 
not her husband been dear to her ? What 
had it been but her love for him that for 
long before he went away had fevered and 
embittered her P And if she had loved him 
then, if she had wanted nothing but to be 
with him even ^A^—/ 

She thought of the day when he had 
asked her to kiss him, and remembered the 
great beating of her heart as she had bent a 
little to him with that half assent to give 
him — what she never gave ; she thought of 
all the jealous pain that she had felt when 
other hands had done the things for him 
that she had had a right to do, and he had 
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submitted, as if those other hands had been 
as dear to her as hers. • " But they were not, 
they were not !" she cried almost aloud, re- 
peating the passionate denial that through 
all these long months she had made to her- 
self a thousand times. 

"I shall see him to-morrow," she said 
next morning when she rose. " I shall see 
him to-day," she said twenty-four hours 
afterwards. 

She woke up on that last morning of all 
with something in her heart that kept her 
curiously quiet. Yesterday she had gone 
joyously about the things she had to do, 
conscious only of a great pervading happi- 
ness, but on this day the very intensity of 
her expectation oppressed her. It lay upon 
her almost like a weight. Before the day 
was half gone, she broke into a weary 
cry of yearning for him. " Oh, that he had 
come !" she said. The moment of his com- 
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ingy to which yesterday she had looked 
forward with such eager, confident joy, 
seemed now a thing to shrink from, a thing 
to look forward to almost with dread. Oh^ 
that it had come — that she had seen him — 
— that the agitation, and the anguish, and 
even the gladness were all past ! 

At midday Lucy came up, and found her 
sitting languidly doing nothing. 

**You have been tiring yourself out, 
dear," Miss Carstairs said to her pityingly. 

*'Tes — I have been tiring myself out," 
Anne assented readily. "I have been 
awake since four o'clock this morning, — 
and I have had no breakfast to speak of,— 
and I don't think it is likely that I shall 
have much lunch ; and I can't read, because 
it is no use when you don't understand what 
you are reading about ; and I can't go and 
walk, because some infirmity seems to have 
come into my knee-joints. Yes — I am a 
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useless creature, Lucy. I am tired out. 
And I shall go on like this for six hours 
more, and then — and then after that I 
think I shall be either killed or cured." 

She made this speech, leaning back in her 
chair, in an odd indifferent voice, looking as 
she spoke almost in an amused way into her 
cousin's face. There was something in 
Lucy's want of perception of the ludicrous 
that all her life had stirred Anne to per- 
plex her with her perverse and fantastic 
humours, — to talk in jest to her at serious 
moments, — ^to mock at everything when she 
was saddest. 

^'I have got all that settled about the 
fatted calf," she said quietly after a few 
moments' silence. "We killed the beast on 
Saturday evening. So that is off my mind. 
But I have been fretting about the fish and 
the puddings, for you see the parable says 
nothing at all about them." 
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"Oh, Anne !" criedLucy in a shocked voice. 

" But it doesn't, you know, — not a word, 
— ^and that is what is on my mind. I can't 
think what they gave the prodigal to eat 
besides veal !" 

" Anne, don't talk such nonsense. It's— 
it's so irreverent." 

"Irreverent to talk about the prodigal 
eating veal ? Well, I can't see that. The 
prodigal wasn't a very saintly person, you 
know. Did you think he was? He ate 
husks — don't you remember? Now, Mr* 
Faulkner never ate husks." 

" Oh, Anne, do be quiet !" 

" My dear, he never did, or I am sure I 
should have heard of it. He has always 
been thoroughly respectable — never tended 
pigs, or anjrthing of that sort. — ^Lucy, I have 
been thinking " 

This was said suddenly, and then there 
was a stop. 

VOL. n. X 
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. " What have you been thinking ?'^ 
. " I don't know, — I think I have got be- 
wildered about things, — all the old weary 
-days, — and that time in London, — and what 
was false that tried to seem true, and what 
was true that was kept hidden. Oh, Lucy, 
kiss me, and go away home I I shall know 
it all now in six hours more, — only I am a 
coward : you don't know what a coward I 
am!" 

' She stretched her arms up to her cousin, 
and clasped them round her neck as Lucy 
stooped to her with something that was half 
a laugh and half a sob. 

" Let me stay with you for a little," Lucy 
€aid tenderly; but at that request Anne 
laughed, and rose up quickly from her 
seat. 

^' I am coming down to the gate with 
you," she said. " I am coming out in spite 
of my knees. Come away into the sun- 
shine. Is it not sweet sunshine? What 
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shall I wear to-night, Lucy ? Shall I wear 
white ? You always know what is right to 
do about such matters. May I put off my 
black gown for to-night, do you think, and 
wear white ?" 

'*Ye8, I should think you might. Oh 
yes, I am sure if you were to put on a white 

dress, with black ribbons, ^" said Lucy 

seriously. 

^^ Ah, but I don't want the black ribbons. 
There were no black ribbons when he saw 
me last in white, you know. It was an 
evening up at your house — don't you re- 
member it ? We were in the garden, and 
Papa and he came up the avenue together ; 
and I sat on the terrace when you were all 
there, and sang to you. Do you remember 

it ? — ^how I sang, and we were happy ? I 

. < 

think it was about twenty years ago. Ah 
me, what a long time one keeps young I — 
what a long, long thing life is !" 

** Won't you come any farther with me ?" 
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Lucy said entreatingly, when she stood still 
at the gate. ^' Come a little way along the 
road : it will do you good." 

But Anne only shook her head at that 
invitation. 

^^ Something else will do me good, but 
not that," she said. 

Something else ! Some one other thing : 
just one thing in the whole world. She 
went back to the house with a faint, feverish 
sickness at her heart. It was as if now, at 
the last, she had lost all confidence in her- 
self — all faith in her power to satisfy her 
husband. He had loved her so, and she 
was not worthy of him ; when he came, 
what should she do — how should she live — 
if she should disappoint him ? she thought. 

She dressed herself in the afternoon in 
her white gown, and lingered over her 
dressing with a foolish tenderness, putting 
on her laces and her jewels, wondering if 
he would like her best in this or that, 
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arranging and re-arranging her bright, rich 
hair. 

" I want more colour to make me look 
well," she thought to herself once ; " but 
surely the colour will come — ^when he comes." 

The clock was striking five when she left 
her room. She had only one other hour to 
wait then. She went into the library, and 
sat down, and did not move again. Once, 
when the time for his coming was very 
near, she burst into a passionate prayer. 

" God, be good to us both 1" she said. 

She never moved any more until she 
heard the sound of the carriage- wheels : then 
she rose up. Should she go to meet him ? 

" Ah, I cannot go ! " she thought to 
herself. 

There would be servants in the hall : how 
could she let any eyes see their meeting ? 
. She only rose and stood still, with her 
breath coming fast, — With her heart upon her 
lips. And then, while she stood so, the door 
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opened, and he came into the room; and 
without a word being spoken, with only 
one inarticulate sob, with everything — even 
his figure — ^growing dim before her, they 
met, and she threw her arms about his neck. 



"Ah, how could you go away fromi 
me P" she was sajring to him, half an hour 
afterwards. " I know I deserved it — ^there 
was nothing I didn t deserve, — ^but yet, how 
could you have the heart to do it, when— • 
when you knew " 

"When I knew what?" he asked — ^for 
she stopped there. 

" When you knew — Ais" 

" But I didn't know this." 

** Yes — I think you did. You knew it, 
and you went away to pumsh me. Now 
you shouldn't have gone away and punished 
me, however bad I had been. It was Mrs. 
Travers who told you to do that." 
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^^ You mustn't say anything against Mrs. 
Travers." 

"But I am going to say a great deal 
against Mrs. Travers. Perhaps, if Mrs. 

Travers were here now " And then a 

sudden pause. *' Would you like her to be 
here now ? — do you want her ?" 

" Want Mrs. Travers ? No. Do you ?" 

*'//" She broke into a little soft, quick 
laugh — a laugh of such utter gladness that, 
as he heard it, he could not but kiss it from 
her lips. " Do you think I want her ?— or 
anyone ?" 

" I am not very sure yet." 

"Yes, you are sure." She looked into 
his face ; all at once the bright eyes grew 
tender, and filled with tears. "Why do 
you say you are not sure?" she said. 
" Ah ! my dear " — and suddenly her voice 
changed — she broke into something that 
was almost a little sob, — " do you think, all 
these months that you have been away 
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from me — do you think every hard word I 
ever said to you has not been hauntmg me ? 
Every hard word, every cold look, every 
bad thing I ever did. Do you know what 
I have thought, too, all this time ? I have . 
thought that, if you ever came back (j>er« 
haps you never would come back at all — I 
used to fear that as well, — ^but 2/ you came) 
— I thought that you would be disappoint- 
ed — that you would feel I did not satisfy 
you now. But you are not disappointed^ 
are you? — ^you are not disappointed, my 
dear ?" she said, and put her cheek to his 
with a sudden, half-timid caress, and clung 
to him, and cried a little for very joy. 

And then, a minute afterwards, the quick 
emotion had passed, and she was talking 
nonsense to him, sitting with her hand in 
his. 

THE END. 
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Bneage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service <rf Napolecm L in 
1804, and, having distinguished himself m the Grand Army, retired fkom militaiy 
life in 1883* and survived to witness the war of 1870, and the onttneak of the Cmu- 
mune of 1S7L The personal carew of H de Gonneville, as we see it in his modest 
aooount cH himself, presents a number of points of interest— for he was an oflloer 
of no ordinary merit-4ntel]igent, vigilant, and with great presence of nxbd. The 
most valuable part tA these memoirs consists in the light they throw on thegreat 
age of militsry wonders and revolution which psased before M. de GonneviIle*a 

S& The work contains some interesting detafls on more tlian one ^"*r*^%" oC 
Grsnd Army which have not, we believe, been disdosed before; and it adds to 
onr knowledge respec tin g the straggle in Poland and Prussia in 1807, and several 
passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, also, within the presenee of Na> 

Klecm L, and some of the ddefs whouphdd tiie fortones of the First Empire ; and 
anecdotes about tiiat extraordinary man are evidentiy genuine and very chaiao- 
teristia It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, uid 
lays bare the causes tA its strength and weaknesa The work disdosee a vatMy 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Dajrs, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Bevolution of July, 188QL On the irtude^ 
readers who care to know what an honourable soldier heard and ssld of the meet 
wonderfol time in modem history will find in these pages much to delight thesL 
We have dwelt at length on this instnictive record of the experiences <^ a mem- 
orable age^ and can commend it cordially to onr readers.**— 2^ Tkna, 
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LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen op 

Fbancb. By Ghables Dukb Yonob, Regius Professor of Modem 
History and English LiteratnriB in Queen^s College Belfast. Nbw 
AND Chbafeb Edition. 1 yoL, with Portrait. C^ust Eeady.) 

** Professor Yonge's *LIfe of Marie Antoinette ' sappUes, in a most attraetiye and 
readable shape, all the latest information respecting this onf ortanate Qoeen.**^ 
Church Quarterly Review. 

"A work of remarkable merit and Interest, which wHI, we doubt no<t become 
the most popular English history of Marie Antoinette."— iSjMctator. 

" A work of considerable value. It is a most interesting and carefully-considered 
biography, as well as a yaluable elucidation of a portion of the poUtioal history of 
the last century."— Jfom^ Post 

**Thi8 book is well written, and of thrUling interest"— ^eodsmir. 

M An Invaluable biography ; one of the very best of modem times.*'— Jfedenjiwr. 

** A narrative full of interest from first to last To tell it deaiiy and straight- 
forwardly is to arrest at once the attention of the reader, and in these qualities of 
a biographer Professor Yonge leaves little to be desired."— CirajtiMe. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Boyal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21b. 

*'It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftns to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,* which still retatos so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirnng scenes is now Suable, 
liajor Loftns played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anythbig in 'Peter Simple,* wnUe many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Jjoitcu became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent snd William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angonl^me, Lord William 
Baitinck, and Sir Hudson Low& A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read."— tSVomlardL 

*' Major Loftns's interesting reminiscences wOl prove generally attractive; not 
only as full of escciting adventures, but as recalling stirring scenes in which the 
honour and glory of Eaagland were concerned."— Fost. 

** Major Loftns gives us a book as entertaining as * Midshipman Easy,* and as 
instructive as a book of travela It has not a dull page in it ; and, whether by the 
camp-fire, in the barrack-library, or on shipboard, we are confident it will receive 
a warm welcome, whilst its litenuy merit will commend it to those unconnected 
with the servloea'*— CTntteel Service Magazine. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8yo, with 8 lUustratioiis. 15s. 

** The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathlea*'— ilMaunmi. 

**Mr. Whetham is evidently an intelligent and well-informed man; he writes 
pleasantly, and it should be strange if every one in a volume of this size does not 
find much that is fresh and noveL'*— Poff JfaU Gaxeite. 

" Mr. Whetham is scarcely behind Hermann Melville in powers of vivid descrip- 
tion. There is much of the strange and beautiful in his graphic and adventurous 
XMm.iiYe."—Taegraph. 

** Mr. Whetham's descriptions of scenery are picturesque, and his accounts of 
native manners and customs humorous and entertaining/'— ^tomfordl 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS; CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. 

Seamd Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

**In two handsome Yolnmes Mr. Dixon here gives ns the first Instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will susti^ the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking li|^t some of the most recent discovenes in English history."— 

" In these volumes the author exhibits In a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especisd paina 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight." — Morning PosL 

*• The thanks of all students of English history ure due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and orig^al work, ' History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to J^glish history. The author has consulted a number of origuial 
sources of information — ^in particular the archives at Slmancaa, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental deecriptionB 
veach a very high level of picturesque power."— Z)a% News. 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon, In his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his deedriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de* 
dded in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumes.'* 
Daily Tdegrqph. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN, 
By W. Hbpwobth Dizox. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price 30b. 
Completing the Work. 

»» These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per-> 
used with keen interest by tiiousands of readera Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader thui the earlier 
half of the mstory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque stylei The work should 
be found in every library."— Po«t 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro* 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— i>a% UTews. 

"Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigoxir. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light befora Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told bo 
fully, BO fairly, or so attractively."— ilTofef and Queries. 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. A NewLibbabt EDinoir. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 
** Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new genemtion of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instmctivo memoir of 
one of the worthies of Bngland."— JSxamitier 
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LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PEROEVAIi ; 

Including His Oorrespondence. By His Grandson, Spbmgeb Wal- 
FOLB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30b. 

"Mr. WaJpoIe'B work reflects credit not only on his Industry in compiling an 
Important biography from aathentic material, bat also on his eloqnenoe, power of 
interpreting poliucid change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in oar literatare, both as a f uthf ol reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa'*— Jfom^ PotL 

"In Mr. Percevars biography his grandson has nndoabtedly made a valuable 
addition to onr Parliamentary history. The book Is fall of interest**— DatZy Newt. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habybt, of Ickwell-Bnry, Author of *' Turkish 
Harems and GircaBsian Homes.** Second Edition. 1 yoL Syo. 158. 

** A charming book; fresh, lively, and amasbig. It mayconfidentlvbe recom- 
mended to all readers who want to know something about the inner life of Spain. 
Mrs. Harvey describes Gibraltar, MadrM, the EscoriaJ, the Alhambra, Seville, 
and many other places ; and there is a freehness and sincerity abont the accoant 
which causes it to seem as new as if the topic had never been treated before. The 
descriptive faculty Is very largely developed in our author, and some of the pass- 
ages relating to scenery are extremely fine, and lay the view before the eyes to 
Eerfection. What makes the book still more attractive is the keen sense of 
amour manifested throughout**— i*of<L 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

mS DIARIES AND OORRESPONDENCE. By His Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

««This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the i>ortIons of Mosche- 
les* diuv which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontin^ Rossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, GherubIni, Spohr, Mendelssohn, P. 
SMivid, CSiopin, J R Cramer. Clement!, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, B^alk- 
Inrenner, Eiesewetter, O. Klingemann, Lablache, DragonettI, Sontag, Perslani, 
Miklibran, Paeanini, Bachel, Bonzl de Begnis, De Berlot, Ernst, DonzellLCinti- 
Pamoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
8chr8der-DevrIent, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollecttona It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, bather extracts have 
been judiciously madei Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Billow, litolif, &&, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Eullah, Mra Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, HumboldtHenry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, ProfL wolf^ Ac. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes.**— AtAcnonmib 

BEOOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTOLEHENTiNADAViES. 2nd Edition. 2t. 

**Two charming volumes, full of the most Interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
hcflurd much, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrae.'*->i*9s<. 
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VOLS. L & n. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. aOs. 

Fbok to Tmu:— "All fhe dTiliaed world— EngUflh, Oontinental, and Ame- 
rican— takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower ia the ataga 
vpon which has been <niacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest trsgediea 
in oar national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-wom 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in doe succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, loYC-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending uieir souls to God in the presence of a hideouB masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, wifli 
considerable skill as an historical limner, bas set before us in these Yolumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry m, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by tiie aid of a cord 
hidden in a vdne-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
Irench Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of BUshard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Kine Days* 
Queen, poor littie Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitied *'No Gross, no Grown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it VTith- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
^elds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Kaleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause ceUbre possessed of a perennial interest is tiie murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbuy by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate tiie author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8to. dOs. 
"These volumes are two galleries of rldily painted portraits of fhe noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volmnes, which dose the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Elio^ 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Tldstiewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a^— ^tandordL 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8to, with Colonred Illiistrations. SOs. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of^ttention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect**-n)SarftfnfariP Reoiew, -^ 

THE SWrrZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 
** A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, lik« all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable.'*— 2)at7|^ News, 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permissioxi to The Qttebn. 
Third Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and deYont spirit, deserve to find msay 
readera They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religloog 
literature." — Athenmun. 

"The writer of the tenderly*coiicelved letters in this volume was Mrs. JuUui 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissivenesa 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a wlnningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language. whicH 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fafl 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *E. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the lif e.**—JritiA 
(iftarierly Beview. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Quben, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stining appeal to 
the afOicted we have never extanined.*'— Standard. 

"These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read witk 
profit**— 0ra«Aft& 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON^ 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

** The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of picturesepxe 
life, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer. Tbo 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has especial inter- 
est at the present tima*'— 'Po^I Mall Oaxeite. , 

" The author describes his wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and his account 
will probably induce many to visit one of the most picturesque and interesting 
comers of Europe."— iSfofuftircf. 

"A handsome and trustworthy voluma The book is pleasantly written, and 
may prove useful to all taking the author's advice with reference to their ntet 
vaoaaon trip." — AthmKuak 

"What with his sprightly anecdotes, his clever sketches, and his instructive 
scraps of history and description, B. H. B. weaves together a pleasant and very 
entertaining bo^" — Examiner. 

"Montenegro and Dalmatia may certainly be conmiended to all who are weary 
of the beaten tracks, and It H. B. is a well-informed and entertaining guide to 
their scenery, legends, and antiquities.** — Qraphic 

" Tha most readable portion of this interesting work is that devoted to a descarft)- 
tion of life in Montenegro^ which the author sketches in a very bright and lively 
fashion.**— &2ode. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jbaffbbbon. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every paga'*— J/omtn^r Pogt. 

"Mr. Jeafifreson chats pleasantly about meats and mannera We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumes. 
They are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good Rensa**— ^iSftondardL 

"In Mr. Jeaflreson's 'Book about the Table,* the whole science and art of ga».' 
tronomy are illustrated with everything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
is always entertaining, and in these volumes he may claim to be also instructive.** 
•^DaUff News. 

"This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and club 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is full of 
information, interest, and amusement'*— Court Journal. 
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NOTES OP TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By 0. J. AiiDKBSSOir, Author of " Lake Ngami," Ssc. Edited by 

L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North.*' 1 Tolume 

demy Svo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 

** AndenBon wm one of oar most snocesBfnl ezploren, a man beloved by all with 

Whom he came in contact His book contains much to interest all classes of readers 

Sportsmen and naturalists will read with delight the many remarks on animals 

scattered throoghoat, and the work is not without interest to geographers. Its 

greatest chann, howeyer, as we conceive, consists in the personal fortunes of its 

amiable and aoeompUshed author.**— ^KAoueifm. 

** This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
land are especially to be recommended to the naturalist**— tSottfrdoy Seview. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Oaptain F. T. Towhbhbnd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 
** A volume decidedly above the average of books of mingled travel and sport 
He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion.**— ilMerunim. 

"Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abnnduice of incident, compendious history. 
Important statistics, and many a page which wfH be perused with pleasure by the 
eportsman and naturalist**— €b«rt JoumaL 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batdk. 2 vols, crown 8to. 21s. 
** By the aid of this really entertaining book the Oouu de Espana of the moment 

may be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that this 

Is the most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has i^np^ared 
of late years, but many may tiiink so after reading ixy—Athenrnvm. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montqomebt. 1 voL 8yo» 14s. 
'* A most entertaining and instructive work, which holds the attention spell-bound. 
It contains the following chapters :— La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna, Florence, 
Borne, Naples, Italian life, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, Amalfl, Ac**— dwrt Jmumak 

THBOUGH RUSSIA: From St. Pbtbmburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthbie. 2 vols, 
crown Syo, with Illustrations. 21s. 
**MrB. Quthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelBng 
fiompanion. Her book is interesttaig throughout**— Pott MaU OazdU. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habtbt, of Ickwell Bury. 8to. Second Edition, 158. 
** Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer.**— 2%net. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6s. 
'* A biography of the beautiful and nnnappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
bave yet met with.**— Z>a0y Nevn. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of »* The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6cL bound. 
•* *The Exiles at St Germains ' will be every whit as popular as 'The Ladye 
Shakerley.***— ^toiktonl 
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WOEES BT THE AUTHOB OF «JOHN HALIFAX.' 



Each in One Volume, elegantly printedi boimd, and illnstratedi price 5b. 

christian's mistake. 
a noble life. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
A woman's THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's KINGDOM. 



WOBES BT THE AUTHOB OF <SAM SLICK' 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe Ss. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BT MBS. OLIFHANT. 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 58. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BT GEOBGE ICAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 5s. 



DAVID BLGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By George 

Mixi Donald, LL-D., Author of "Aleo Forbes," " Robert Fatconer," 
&c, 3 Tola, 

POWER'S PARTNER. By Mat Btbnb, Author 

of '* Ingram Place," &e. 8 yols. 

ANNE WARWICK. By Geoeqiaka M. Craik. 

2 toIb. 21s. (In November.) 

MARK EYLMER'S REVENGE. By Mrs. J. K, 

Spender, Author of ^* Jocelyn*B Mistake,** &c. 8 toIs. 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. By Mary Ceoh, Hay, 

Author of " Old Myddelton*s Money," &o. 3 toIs. 
"A t>ook of fhrilUng interest There are uie same -vigour of imagination, the 
same creative fancy, the same power of ezpreBsion, and the same tonchea of 
nature which characterised Miss Hay's former worka"— >(7atirt JoumaL 

MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 

»» Ursula's Love Story," »» Beautiful Edith," &c. 8 vols. 

** A weU-written BtOTj.*'—SptctaU>r. 

" The readers of this novel will have plenty of good love-maUng^ pleasant talk, 
and agreeable peopla^-mStondardL 

"A stirring tale, full of startling Incidents and thrilling deacriptlonsL The 
characters are most ably drawn."->Catirt JoumaL 

EFFIE maxwell. By Agnes Smith, Author of 

»* Eastern Pilgrims." 8 vols. 

** A good and well-written novel."— X^terorif World. 

"A most charming novel, characterised by a gracefnl stylei a qtdet hnmoor, 
and a thorough knowledge of human nature. Its great charm lies in the life-like 
pictures it presents of Scottish character, cnstoma^ and modes of Ufa"— Cbirt 
JoumaL 

GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mbs. Oashel Hoey, 

Author of *' A Golden Sorrow," Ac. 8 vols. 

**Mr8. Hoey's new story deserves the success which is earned by a well-thoaght- 
out and elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental tokens of both hmnorous and 
pathetic insight"— ilMen«uf?iL 

"We have heartily enjoyed ^Orifftth's Doabla' It has a good plot and well- 
drawn characters, and the interest is kept alive to the last page.'*— iStandtirdL 

" A remarkably clever and powerful novel" — World. 

**A good novel, with an ingenionsly-oontrived plot, combined with exoellcnt 
writing."— J/bm«n0r PotL 

AZALEA. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. 

" The readers will be few and hard to please who fail to fhid amusement in 
* Azalea.' The storv is original, pleasant, and full of incident and its tone is 
unusually pure and high. The characters are weU drawn. Azalea^ the heroine, is 
charming.'^— Z>at2y ITewt. 

** * Azuea * is a story pleasant to read, in consequence of its thoroughly cultured 
and well-bred tone.*'— Academy. 

THE PENNANT FAMHiY. By Anne Bealb, 

Author of " Fay Arlington," &c. 8 vols. 

"A good and entertaining novel, dramatic and stirring."— iSFumZ^y Thna. 

*' This novel is more than ordinarily interesting— if not hideed positively fasci- 
nating,— and is of 80 high a character, and so pure in tone, that we can cordially 
recommend if— Literary World. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



PHCEBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Chronicle of Car- 

UNGFOBD. By Mrs. Oufhamt. Second Edition. 3 toIs. 

"This noTed ahowBgreat knowledge of human nature. The Interest goes on 
growhig to the end. Fhoebe is excellently drawn.'*— TVmea 

"This is a clever book, and will be read by all who can appreciate character. 
FhoBbe herself is capital"— ilMaueum. 

** Altogether, this last Chronide of Carlingford not merely takes rank fairly 
beside the first which introduced ns to * Salem Chapel,' but surpasses all the inter- 
mediate records. Phoebe, Junior, herself, is admirable drawn."— ileodemy. 

** A yery delightful noTel, fuller than usual of Mrs. 01iphant*s special powers. It 
tw^tnt^faa its interest to the last"— iSjMctator. 

«In this agreeable story Mrs. Oliphant shows her well-known knowledge of 
human natura Phoebe is an admirable character."— PoK Matt Gazette. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," " No Chnrchf** &c. 3 vols. 

** The diaracters of ' As Long as She Lived ' are ylgorously given, and there is a 
new development of humour in the book which we would scarcely have expected 
from so practised a writer."- iiMaueum. 

** A capital story, of very amusing and often hlghlv humorous reading. Mabel 
and Briui are strongly marked and living characters." — Examiner. 

** This novel cannot fail to be read with pleasure. Ti^ng story, style, the skil- 
ful manner in which the plot is worked ou^ and the lifelike truth of the charac- 
ters, there are few novels which may be accorded a higher rank."— Court Journal, 

LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gertrude Douglas. 

3 Yols. 

** This story is full of interest from beginning to end. Its sketches in Glasgow 
and Brittany are very spirited."— jS^totor. 

" This story is written with brightness and humour, as well as with tender 
pathos. It can scarcely fail of a favourable reception."— Post 

"• A deeply interesting, pure, and very able novel, true to human nature."— JToUet 

ERSILIA. By the Author of "My Little Lady." 

Second Edition, 3 vols. 

** A novel of more than common merit ErsIIia is a character of much beauty, 
and her story holds the reader with an unrelaxing interest A quite unusual ability 
in drawing character is the distinguishing excellence of this no^eV'-^Spedator. 

u In this pure and graceful tale we find equal power with its predecessor, some- 
what more of pathos, and also a great deal of admirably distinctive portraiture. 
ErsiUa is a charming heroine^"— Poet 

" ' Ersilia ' is a charming novel, which has Interested and pleased us exceedingly 
It is one of those books which cannot fail to be appreciated."- Fontfy Fair. 

**The tone of this book is very pure and high. Fathers and mothers owe a debt 
of gratitude to the author of books like *My Littie Lady* and 'Ersilia,' which 
ihey can put into their daughters* hands without misgiving."— ^fomleird 

UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

" From Birth to Bridal,'* &c. 3 vols. 
** In every respect a satisfactory novel We find in it considerable advance in 
constructive skill, and a bolder dash into varieties of life and character than ta 
Mrs. Day's former novels."— ^jiectotor. 

A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortimer 

Collins. 3 vols. 
**A lively, pleasant, and readable book.**— PJctorioJ World. 

HEARTS OR CORONETS. By Alice King, 

Author of " Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 
"Miss King always writes brightly and pleasantly, and in these charming 
TOlumes she is quite equal to her reputation."— JoAn Bvil 
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PubUsUd anmiaBjL in One Vol, royal 8tfo, with the Arms hemUi/uBg 
engraoed^ nandtomefy bound, with giU edges, price Sis, 6dl 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COBBECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-riFTH EDITIOH FOB 1 876 IS HOW EBADT. 

LoDGB*8 PBEBAax AMD BABomBTAOB is aclmowledged to be the moat 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
erer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
r being kept eonstandv standing, eyery correction is made in its proper 
e to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINOIPAL CONTENTS. 

The ArohblBhopB and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Oolonles. 

The BaronetMte alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical £iBt of SnmameB awromed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by thehr Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dnlces, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christiaji and 
their Husband*8 Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetioally arrsoged sod tnae- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A OollectlTe list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Boyal. 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetioal Idst of the Surnames of all the 
reers. 



**Awork which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful publieatioD. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book."— TVmei. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flnt, It 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— iS^pectaCor. 

** A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aiisto- 
cra4»r of the day.**— Poit. 

"^J'^^ existing, and, we believe, the bestposslble Peeragsi It is the standard 
^ority on the subject*'— «Sr<aN<«ardL 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STANDAED UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. OILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
rOTMTER, TENIOEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Vdiimei eleganfly printed, bound, and illnstzated, prioe Sa. 

L— SAM SLICE'S NATUBE AND HXTHAN NATTJEE. 

**The first Tolnme of Messn. Hunt and Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editione 
f onnB a very good beginning to what will doabtless be a very BnccesBfnl nndertaking; 
'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

£ reductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
I its present oonyenlent and cheap shape. The yolume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a dear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantiy bound."--PM(. 

n.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a yery good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the careei 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentieman; and it abounds in incd- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conoeiyed in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— .£!xam&ier. 

m.— THE OBESOENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubefnl and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit "^QuorferJy Beview. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as indi^nal as they are elegant"— ilMen«ti»k 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
yonng lady may thank the author for means of doing sa"—- .fxomtner. 

VI.— ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio- 
tures of Soottlkh life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohxistian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Pos^ 

YIL— SAH SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODESN 

INSIANOES. 

**The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life stUl continue the 
subject of nnivenuu admiration." — Messenger, 

Vm.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEOOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Oatholia Carainal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections wHl excite no ill-feeling in those who are mostconscientionsly opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domhiatioo.**— ^(Aensmni. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good snbjecti and has produced 
work of strong eB9oV*^AthenKum. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBKAKY 

(gontinxjed.) 

x.— tee old ooubt sububb. by leigs hunt. 

** ▲ delightful book, thftt wfll be welcome to all readen, and most welcome to thoM 
who have a loTe for the best kinds of reading."— ^jsomtner. 

"A more agreeahle and entertaining book has not been pabUahed since Boswell pro- 
•dnced his reminiscences of Johnson."— Obienwr. 

XI.— UABGABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating noTel to read this work for 
ibemselTee. They will fbid it well worth their whUe. ^niere are » fredmesa and ori- 
f^inallty about it quite charming.*'— iltfteMmm. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 



** The publications indnded in this library haye all been of good quality ; many give 

ifoimanon while ther entertain, and of that class the book before us is a apedmen. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, desenres 



^especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraTing 
In each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who Ukes to see 
"books in handsome uniform.*'— ^.romiiier. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTOH. 

**This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
•elements of a yery wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**- 6I066 

XIY.— FAMILT BOMANOE ; OB^ DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BUREE^ ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

**It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It on^t to be 
found on every drawing-room table."— tStamford 

XY.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MB& OLIFHANT. 

** The * Laird of ITorlaw ' fully sustatais the autfaor*s high reputation.**— iffMuiay 2¥mea 

XTL— THE ENOLISHWOKAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune inBtmction.**»ZlnMf . 

XVn.— NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•• * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which lukTe made 'John Halifaac 
«ne of the most popular works of the day.**— Port 

XYm.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

**Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeamie 
D*Albret, and the narratiye is as trustworthy as it is attractiTe.**— i^oit 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HITNDBED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If asked to classify this work, w e should give it aplace between * John Halifto * and 
«The Caxtons.* *'^Standard, 

XX.— THE BOUANOE OF THE F0B1TH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present eheftp and 
•elegant edition includes the true story of the OoUeenBawn.**— iUtatratoi Nopl 

XXL— ABELE. By JULIA EAVAITAGH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss EAYaoagh ; it is ft ohinaing story 
full of delicate character>paintlng.'*»^ eAefUBum. 
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HUKST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRAKT 



XXn.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" Theae * StodlM from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and obsenratioa The 
book will not dfmlTimh the reputation of the aocompllshed wa.\iioT.**—-Saturdai/ Review. 

XXUL—ORANDHOXHES'S HONET. 



** Weoommend ^Grandmother'B Moni^' to readers in eearch of a good noreL The 
eharacten are tme to human naturot and the etory ie interesting.**— ^iAenMcm. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOB& 

BT J. 0. JEAFFBESOli. 
"▲delightful book.**— ^Moumm. **▲ book to be read and re-read; fit for the stody 
M well ae the drawing-room table and the ciroolating library.**— JCoiwet 

XXV.— NO OHUEOH. 

** We advise all who haye the opportuiity to read this book.'*— il(A€iMNmi 

XXVL— HISTBESS AND MAD). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"▲ good wholeeome book, graoefnlly written, and as pleasant to read as it is instroo- 
tive.**— iltAeiMNim. " ▲ oharmtng tale ohanningly tolSL'^—JStandard. 

XXVn.— LOST ANI) SAVED. By HON. MBS. NORTON. 

M t Lost and Saved * will be read vrith OMer interest It is a vigorous novel**— nmea 
**▲ novel of rare excellenoe. It is Mrs. Morton's best prose work."— Jffxamifur. 

XXVm.— LES HISEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
**The merits of *Les llOserables* do not merely consist In the oonoeption of it as a 
whole ; it abomids with details of mieqnalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the haU-mark of genins.'*— Quarterly Beviem, 

XXIX.— BABBABA*S BISTOBT. 

BT AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It Is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 

History.' It is a work oonspicnons for taste and literary cnltara It is a very graceful 

and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearlv-cat characters, and sentiments 

expressed with an exquisite elocntioa It is a book which the world will likei"— S^esiea 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVING. 

BT BfRS. OUPHANT. 

** ▲ good book on a most interesting them&**— l^mea 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ooght to have a niche 
In every gallery of religions biography. There are few lives that inll be fuller of in- 
Btmctton, interest, and consolation.**— iSWvrdcqr ReHea. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. *— lACAenarank 

ZZZn.— SAH SHOE'S AUEBIOAN HUHOITB. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fan, yon are sure to draw out a piiie. ''^J'otL 

XXXm.— CHBISTIAN'S HISTAEE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of xork, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Ohiistian's 
Ifistake ' a novel without a fault"— 2¥iMa 

XXXIV.— ALEO FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BT GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

**No aooonnt of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervftdee 
fhe work trom the first page to the last**— ^CAcmnon. 
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XXXV.— AGNES. ByHB& OUPHAXTT. 

** * Agnat ' to a norel raperlor to any of Mn. Ollphant*! former woTka.'*^ASJiaueum, 
**A ttory wbote pathetic beauty will appeal irreelettbly to all readera**— Poit 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIPB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

"Thif is ose of thoie pleaeant tales in which the author of 'John Halifkz* speaks 
OBt of a generous heart the purest tmths of life.**— ^'xontlwr. 

XXXVIL— NEW AUEBIOA. B7 HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A yery Interesting book. Hr. Dixon has written thoaghtfnlly and weO.**— 2%nea 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in hnman nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— tSsdirday Seokw. 

XXXVm.— BOBEBT FALOONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

**'Bobert Falconer* is a work brimful of life and homonrandof the deepest hnman 
InteroBt It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and ffff^pp*i'"g 
knowledge it erinces of human thoughts and f eeUngSL**— ^ttoidnim. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EINGDOK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

**'The Women's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea— ilCAemmm. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

**A racy, wen-written, and original noreL The interest nerer flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour."— QtMr(er2^ Bedew, 

XU.— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** The work of a msa of genius. It wUl attract the highest class of readenL**— Boiea 

XUI.— A BBAVB LADT* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

**A very good noyel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympatiiy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— JEiRimAMr. 

XLin.-HANNABL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.'*— ifftamlsrdL 

XUY.— SAU SLICE'S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we erer read.**— < gto»<fant 

XLY.— THE XTNBIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**The author of * John Halifax* has written many fasdnathig stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring chsim than the graceful 
sketches in this work.**^UnUea Service Magagine. 

XLYI.— A BOSE IN JUNE. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

* A Boss in June ' is as pretty as its titla The story Is one of the best and n 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Ollphant^ and may hold its 



"* A Boss in June ' is as pretty as its titla The story Is one of the best and most 
' ig which we owe to the 
own wim eyen * The Chronides of Oarlingford.' "— 2%nea 



XLVn.— MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POTNTEB. 

** There is a great deal of f aacinatlon about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descripttoos 
of scenery conyey a distinct plctorialimpression to ue reader.**— 2TflMa 

la 
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